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A SURVEY OF THE YEAR 1959 
EAST ASIA 
JAPAN 


i year 1959 has marked the centenary of the coming of non- 
Roman Catholic Christian missions to Japan. Celebrations have 
drawn Christian leaders from many parts of the world, and ‘Centenary 
Week’—November Ist to 8th—provided the occasion on which to 
honour men and women who have served the Christian Mission in 
Japan for forty years or more and to mark certain significant sites as 
‘historical Christian monuments’. 

The event, moreover, has evoked realistic thinking about the future. 
The infinitesimal number of non-Roman Catholic Christians—still 
under 300,000 in a population of ninety million—brings the mis- 
sionary challenge home to every Christian, not only in the context 
of the long-established faiths of Japan, but in that of the search after 
security which has led to the phenomenal outgrowth of new religions. 
Comment on the Church’s prospects as it enters its second century in 
Japan has included the recognition of the deeply rooted character of 
Japanese Christian conviction; and against the smallness of numbers 
is put the tenacity with which the Christian Faith, once accepted, is 
generally upheld. The strength of the ‘non-Church’ movement, more- 
over, has to be remembered. 

The churches’ identification with the Japanese people, in their 
concern to preserve the democracy to which they have committed 
themselves, shows no sign of weakening. The Kyodan, the united 
Church, has been outspoken in its opposition to the re-instatement of 
the Ise Shrines as national focal points and in resisting the Police 
3 
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Bill which is to be re-submitted in the Diet; and in several regions it 
has supported demonstrations against nuclear arming and against 
any revision of the treaty with the USA. Christians, ordained and 
lay, have been urged to take part wherever possible in welfare activities 
and to demonstrate both the social and the democratic character of 
the Christian Faith, at a time when Communism, no less active under- 
ground for being virtually invisible in the parliamentary scene, feeds 
on and fosters popular disillusion. 

Christian leaders look closely at areas of special need. Readers of 
this Review will recall an article on the challenge of the rural field, 
with its reminder that though the rural population is twice that of the 
cities, Christians in those areas total less than one in ten thousand, 
and its appeal for the more systematic organization of the assistance 
which the city churches already give to those in the countryside, 
Discussing, again, in a recent issue of this Review, the particular needs 
of Tokyo in the realm of evangelism, a Japanese Christian presented 
a picture of the contrast and the gap between the extremes of wealth 
and poverty, the vast student population, the high proportion of 
people engaged in small and medium enterprises with which that city 
confronts the evangelist. The need for a Christian daily newspaper 
and for a Christian broadcasting station was voiced in the same article. 

Lay initiative shows vigour. The Nippon Seikokai has held a first, 
and immensely rewarding, full-scale laymen’s meeting and a laymen’s 
training course, with delegates from all ten dioceses, some coming 
from areas which involved braving the typhoon to get there. 

The typhoon, described by the National Christian Council in its 
appeal as the most devastating of this century, concentrated its main 
force on Nagoya, the third largest city in Japan, but hit many other 
communities as well; and deaths are estimated at 3,945, with 1,741 
missing and another 12,736 injured. Response to a first appeal from the 
World Council of Churches’ department of inter-church aid and service 
to refugees for immediate assistance totalled over $50,000; and a 
second appeal, issued after receiving the report of the East Asia 
Christian Conference’s secretary for inter-church aid, is directed to 
longer-term help in reconstruction. 

Centenary programmes strike a strongly evangelistic note. At the 
annual conference of the Fellowship of Christian Missionaries, held 
at the International Christian University in July, ‘God’s Way with a 
People’ formed the theme of a meeting which both appraised ‘the 
Christian past’, with its ‘diaspora’ character, and the challenge of the 
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future, in what one delegate described as ‘this most peace-hungry 
nation’, and which emphasized, again, the increasing need for personal 
evangelism. The National Christian Council has set up a new study 
commission on evangelism, to replace that formed in 1951 which has 
now presented its reports ; and the Council’s third national conference, 
held at Amagi, Sanso, was devoted to the theme of evangelism. In 
the light of the approach to people of other faiths in which Christian 
witness is offered in Japan, much importance attaches to the decision 
to set up a Christian centre for the study of Japanese religions. 
Established at Kyoto, with auxiliary branches elsewhere, and with a 
bilingual quarterly magazine, Japanese Religions, three issues of which 
have already appeared, the centre is to organize conferences and 
discussions to enable evangelists to study the religions of Japan. 

The success of the seminar on marriage and family life held for 
Asian churches at Chiengmai, Thailand, in 1958, has reflected itself in 
Japan in a workshop on ‘marriage and the family’ which took place 
at Ginza Kyokai in November, 1958, and in the family life conference 
sponsored by the NCC at Matsuyama City, Shikoku Island, in January, 
1959, both led by a Japanese participant in the Chiengmai seminar. 

In April Japan welcomed to Shizuoka delegates from twelve countries 
to the YMCA Asian youth leaders’ conference, which stressed the 
integral réle of the Christian youth movements in the Church and 
studied ways of strengthening relationships with the YWCA and the 
Student Christian Movement and of meeting the demand for further 
joint programmes and activities. The fifth Lacour Evangelism Team 
arrived from the USA in April, bringing thirty-four ministers to 
serve, under the direction of the Kyodan, in evangelism centres. The 
Allianz Mission, of Barmen, Germany, has held its first Bible study 
courses for new converts in its recently established mission house in 
Hashima ; and with the baptism of three young men in the Bisai area, 
a small Christian community has come into being there. The Nord- 
deutsche Mission, of Bremen, has blessed and called into office its 
first two Japanese deaconesses, who have been at work with the 
mission as station sisters since 1954. 

Outreach oversea includes the departure of the first Japanese 
missionary, a former pioneer evangelist in Hokkaido, to work among 
Japanese and Okinawan immigrants in Bolivia; and in December, 
1958, the Japanese Evangelical Overseas Mission sent a Japanese 
pastor to the Philippines on a four to five months’ mission to university 
students and others, and to survey evangelistic opportunities. As an 
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outcome of this visit representatives of thirty churches, at the annual 
conference of the United Church of Christ in the Philippines in May, 
signed a document recording forgiveness to the Japanese nation for 
the wartime cruelties of its soldiers, and issued an invitation for a 
Japanese missionary to be assigned to work in Leyte. 

Christian education developments include the accrediting of Shikoku 
Christian College with junior college status and the installation, in 
St Paul’s University, Tokyo, of a nuclear reactor, the centenary gift 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the USA. Methodist reports 
indicate a keen awakening to the urgency and significance of Christian 
education among children, and a growing interest in the sphere of 
adult education. The holding in Japan, in 1958, of the World Convention 
on Christian Education has given a marked impetus to Christian 
education in that country. 

In the field of Christian literature a Bible Concordance, based on 
the Japanese Colloquial version, has been published, and is the first 
Concordance, it is claimed, to appear in any colloquial language. Funds 
have been allocated by the American Methodist Board of Missions 
towards the cost of translating and publishing the writings of John 
Wesley in Japanese. 

Confessional consolidation has made headway with the admission 
of the Lutheran mission from Denmark (at work among Buddhists in 
Kyoto) to membership of the Evangelical Lutheran Churches in 
Japan, at its annual meeting in May, at which special attention was 
devoted to the question of union among Lutheran churches; and with 
the formation of the Union of Baptist Churches, which has been 
accorded full membership of the National Christian Council. 

The Rev. Akira Ebisawa, who had served the NCC, as general 
secretary and in other capacities, since 1926, died in January, 1959, 
shortly after completing a centenary history. 


OKINAWA 


Developments in Okinawa, at the conclusion of the second year 
since the Christian Council was formed, move favourably in the direc- 
tion of joint planning and activity. There is keen support for a plan, 
worked out by a Methodist layman, to establish a youth camp and 
retreat centre which would be at the disposal of all churches. A training 
school for Christian workers is taking shape at Naha, on Methodist 
initiative, at a junior college level. The Far East Broadcasting Company 
is setting up, at Okuma, a 100,000 watt Christian missionary radio 
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transmitter, by means of which radio programmes are to be directed 
to all parts of the People’s Republic of China. 


KOREA 


Though progress in material reconstruction and in the recovery of 
equilibrium is increasingly in evidence in South Korea, the existence 
of a large body of people, many of them orphans, who are still homeless 
or who live in miserable and makeshift conditions continues to confront 
the Christian churches with a formidable background against which 
to work and one in which practical aid must figure largely. Medical 
needs remain conspicuous, with tuberculosis still a major scourge and 
leprosy a widespread challenge. A marked change in the outlook of 
leprosy-sufferers, however, is generally noted, in the direction of an 
increasingly ready response to the treatment in small groups which has 
replaced compulsory segregation. 

Mission Board visitors to Korea comment on the depth of Christian 
devotion which is evident among church members, but also on the 
poverty of a Christian community which is largely rural in character. 
Anglican reports emphasize again the shortage of clergy and record 
an interesting development in the training of three men, a hospital 
worker and two farmers, as ‘auxiliary priests’. Eleven ordinands were 
in residence at the theological training college at the last reports, and 
the Society of the Holy Cross, a religious community of five Korean 
sisters, three novices and several oblates, continues to play a vital 
part in work and witness. The need to win families, and not only 
individuals, to the Christian Faith, in a country where family pressures 
can bear heavily on isolated converts, is emphasized. 

The field consultant of the American Methodist Board of Missions 
included Korea in an extended visit to Asian countries in 1958, as a 
result of which the Korean Methodist Church has made considerable 
changes in its Christian education programme to meet the needs of 
conditions in the post-war period. As in other Asian countries 
Christian education at the local church level has become a main concern 
in Korea, as a vital and effective means of evangelism. Extension of 
medical service has been made possible through the release by the 
American Methodist Board of funds (to which local contributions have 
been added) with which to purchase land adjoining the Methodist 
hospital in Inchon, on which a hospital annexe is to be erected. Land 


is also to be acquired on a site on which to extend the Methodist 
community centre in Pusan. 
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National Christian Council activity has been somewhat hampered 
by differences between the Presbyterian Church in Korea, membership 
of which includes seventy-five per cent of all Korean Presbyterians 
(and fifty per cent of all Korean Christians) and the Presbyterian 
Church of the Republic of Korea. The matter at issue, which turns 
on the historic origins of the two churches and on the recognition of 
the name of the recently merged United Presbyterian Church in the 
USA, has caused what it may be hoped is only a temporary rift in the 
Presbyterian General Assembly, and a committee has been appointed 
by the majority group to seek to put it right. 


THE PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


The background that was outlined in an article in the July, 1959, 
issue of this Review has changed little in the intervening months save 
in the direction of revealing further developments in the trends and 
achievements there recorded. Impressions of the communal structure 
which is rapidly replacing family life, though more thoroughly so in 
the rural areas than in the cities and towns, vary somewhat according 
to the region studied. An analysis of the communal organzation of 
the hsien of Chaoyuan, Heilungkian, made by Financial and Economic 
Research and reproduced in the April issue of the China Bulletin of the 
Far Eastern Office of the Division of Foreign Missions, NCCCUSA, 
provides a picture of one of the largest and most successful communes 
which have been set up and one which has involved people in some 
fundamental changes from the grandest to the simplest of living con- 
ditions and in which the distribution of a common income, in cash and 
in kind, appears to have more than met the needs of the community. 
Other comments, however, dwell on the fantastically long hours of 
manual labour required in many areas and attribute to them much of 
the disease which afflicts the Republic. Doubts are cast, in more than 
one comment, on the reality of the release from the ‘slavery’ of the 
home which, it is claimed, women now enjoy in communal labour; 
and the apparent necessity to harp on the retrogressive, individualistic 
character of family life, together with the fact that there has been some 
modification of the new system to enable parents and children to meet 
more frequently, suggests some lag in its general acceptance and some 
admission that the change has been too sudden and too severe. 
Christians engaged in manual labour are quoted as entering upon it 
with enthusiasm and energy and as comparing their earlier life with it 
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as a way of living that was ‘parasitic’ and exploitive. Instances are 
given of productive labour demands bringing Roman Catholic and 
non-Roman Catholic workers together. The pickle factory in Kweilin, 
maintained by eighteen Christians, is offered as an example. Over 
one hundred church workers who are members of Shanghai churches 
are reported to be engaged in industrial production. An iron-smelting 
furnace has been installed in the yard of the Tengshihk’ou church, 
Peking. Some one hundred and fifty church workers and theological 
students from Peking have gone into farm work. Christians in Amoy 
are engaged in the production of fire-resisting material. 

Christian leaders whose names have long been familiar in the 
oecumenical movement are prominent in political life. Dr Wu Yi-fang, 
formerly President of Ginling College, is a vice-governor of Kiangsu 
Province and was elected one of its representatives to the second 
National People’s Congress. Bishop Robin Chen, Y. T. Wu, Dr James 
Shen and Dr Yen Fu-ch’ing were likewise elected to represent Shanghai. 
Christian comment on former church and missionary associations 
continues to be disparaging. Reiterating the familiar conception of 
the Chinese Christian movement of the pre-Communist days as the 
‘tool of imperialism’, Y. T. Wu, in a speech to the National Congress, 
interpreted the Rockefeller gifts, both for the World Council of 
Churches’ study of areas of rapid social change and for the launching 
of the International Missionary Council’s Theological Education Fund, 
as designed to sabotage national movements towards independence. 
Condemnation of ‘rightist’ tendencies among Christians is increasingly 
directed at those who engage in faith-healing practices and those whose 
preaching focuses on the Second Coming. Independent preaching and 
the holding of meetings in private homes are sharply criticized. The 
True Jesus Church, which has been relatively free from foreign mis- 
sionary connexions, has been one of the most suspect, for its emphasis, 
again, on faith-healing and for the practice of exorcism. 

Reports gleaned from several quarters would seem to confirm the 
steady purpose, under government pressure, of amalgamating the 
churches in each city. In Chinchow (Liaoning Province), amalgamation 
has brought together the Church of Christ in China and the Seventh-day 
Adventists; in Hsinhsiang it has united the Truth Church, the As- 
semblies of God and the Independent Church; in Nanling, Anhwei, 
the Anglican Church and the Christian and Missionary Alliance. As 
recorded in the article referred to above, the sixty-five churches in 
Peking have been reduced to four, for the north, south, east and west 
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areas respectively. Chinese Christian comment produces attendance 
figures to justify this measure, calculating that the total number of 
worshippers in all the sixty-five churches was under two hundred, 
Similar steps are reported to have been taken in Shanghai, where two 
hundred churches have been reduced to some twelve or fifteen. The 
churches in Kweiyang were unified towards the end of 1958 as the 
Kweiyang City Christian Church, as were the Methodist and China 
Inland Mission churches in Hsuanch’eng. Four churches are reported 
to be still open in the three cities of Wuhan (Hankow, Wuch’ang and 
Hanyang). The amalgamation, in November, 1958, of the churches of 
Chungshan County, Kwangtung, included those representing as wide 
a range of differences, in doctrine or in liturgical practice, as the 
Baptist, Congregational, Church of Christ in China, Episcopal, 
Pentecostal, Presbyterian and Seventh-day Adventist, a fact which is 
interpreted to suggest outside pressure urgently applied. Amalgamation 
has generally taken place with little preliminary discussion and on a 
straightforward, ad hoc vote. The structure, whether willingly adopted 
or not, is felt to be clearly directed towards a simplified, comprehensive 
church government by the Three-Self National Committee. Amalgama- 
tion has inevitably displaced a great many church workers, men and 
women, ministers and lay people, and has altered the course on which 
many theological students had embarked. Many have been directed 
to labour in farm communes and elsewhere, and redundant church 
property has been taken over for government use. 

There is some evidence of frankness and freedom of speech on in- 
ternal church matters. An issue of the China Bulletin records in some 
detail the contributions to a discussion maintained in Tieng Feng 
on the value of a ‘pre-liberation’ devotional book, Mrs Charles E. 
Cowman’s Streams in the Desert, which elicited much difference of 
opinion. Tieng Feng itself, the sole remaining Christian paper and a 
Three-Self movement organ, comes under some criticism for its 
presentation of news that is not sufficiently up-to-date and for the 
monotonous character of its reporting of church meetings. Outspoken 
criticism of the Communist régime has died down since the dire 
effects of answering the invitation to voice it in the ‘hundred flowers’ 
period. 

TAIWAN (FORMOSA) 


The phenomenal response among the aboriginal hill tribes which 
has been a feature of evangelism in Taiwan in the past decade gives 
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special significance to the constant pressure for trained Christian leaders 
which colours reports from the island. The need for theologically 
trained teachers, and for continued facilities for them to receive part 
of their training oversea, in a wider, more inter-confessional setting, 
stands high on the list of the churches’ requirements. Taiwan, more- 
over, in no way lessens its appeal for missionary reinforcements from 
abroad, not least in the matter of Christian teachers. 

The two theological colleges sponsored by the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church, which have carried the main responsibility 
for the higher training of Christian leaders in the past, enjoy a close 
relationship with Tunghai University, founded, it will be remembered, 
by the United Board for Christian Education in Asia, and whose first 
group of one hundred and seventy-five senior students graduated in 
June. The University, the first buildings of which were begun in 1953, 
has a total student body of six hundred men and two hundred women. 
A new Student Centre was dedicated in June. 

Sunday-school and kindergarten work shows a steady trend in the 
direction of local responsibility, with more than half the kindergartens 
in the hands of local churches. Training in family life is reported to be 
gaining in popularity among college students, in a country in which 
marriage is embarked upon at a very early age and in which there is 
felt to be relatively little guidance forthcoming from parents. 

The transfer to Taiwan, from the China mainland, of missionaries 
of confessional allegiance other than the Presbyterian has strengthened 
the forces of evangelism when they have come on a co-operative and 
united basis, though the coming of individual sects, with little regard 
for the principles of comity, is acknowledged to have had less satisfactory 
results. The eight Lutheran missions which transferred their China 
mainland forces to Taiwan set to work as one body, the Taiwan 
Lutheran Mission, out of which a Chinese Lutheran Church came 
into being in 1954. 


SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


_ the countries of South-east Asia the year has been rich in wider 
consultations among the churches. The study of ‘the Christian in 
medical work in East Asia to-day’ took a group of thirty-nine Christian 
medical workers and clergy to Hongkong at the turn of the year for 
the first conference to be held on Christian medical work for the 
whole East Asia area. While looking closely at the Christian medical 
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institutions, the delegates laid their main emphasis on the individual in 
his responsibility as a Christian layman. They agreed as to the need to 
extend and strengthen Christian medical associations and pressed both 
for a continuation committee of the conference to be set up and for the 
appointment of a medical secretary to the East Asia Christian 
Conference. 

Silliman University, Philippines, was the scene, in February, of 
a South-east Asia theological librarians’ ‘workshop’. Sponsored by 
the Association of Theological Schools in South-east Asia and by the 
Nanking Board of Founders, the group centred its discussion on 
the necessity to provide, in reading and study, for a balance between the 
Christian teaching common to all theological preparation and back- 
ground material to equip the student for the challenges peculiar to the 
area in which he will serve. The Association of Theological Schools 
held its own first regular meeting in Singapore in July, with twenty 
institutions, from eight countries, represented; and the meeting was 
followed, in Singapore, by a theological study institute for South-east 
Asia, the second of its kind, at which teachers from twenty theological 
institutions concerned with the fields of Biblical and Old Testament 
study and with Biblical theology took part. The Association of Theo- 
logical Schools, as recorded in our October bibliography, has launched 
a quarterly magazine, the South East Asia Journal of Theology, 
published in Singapore. 

The most comprehensive of all regional gatherings, in its representa- 
tion and in its sphere of survey, was the Assembly at Kuala Lumpur in 
May of the East Asia Christian Conference, which, set up as an integral 
part of the International Missionary Council and the World Council of 
Churches, was formally constituted ‘as an organ of continuing co- 
operation among the churches and the National Christian Councils in 
East Asia, within the framework of the wider oecumenical movement’. 
Its discussions covered the main areas of challenge in Asia to-day— 
nationalism, the resurgence of the non-Christian religions, Christian 
witness in the midst of social change, through inter-church aid and in 
outreach beyond a church’s own geographical frontiers. The Mott 
Memorial Lectures were inaugurated and a plan was set in motion to 
establish East Asia Christian scholarships, through which an inter- 
change of qualified students among the universities of the countries in 
question, primarily in the theological faculty, would be brought about. 
Bishop Sobrepeno, of the Philippines, was elected chairman. 

HONGKONG, with its Christian study centre on Chinese religions, 
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Tao Fong Shan, assumes increasing significance in the field of the 
approach to the non-Christian faiths. Access to a wide range of publica- 
tions on Buddhist thinking to-day and contact with efforts to make 
Confucianism relevant to modern life have enabled the Centre to bring 
non-Christian basic beliefs clearly before Christian thinkers; and the 
provision of consultations and lectures is widening the circle of interest 
in the Centre’s purpose and activities. News of Chung Chi College, the 
first institution of higher education established in Hongkong on church 
initiative and developing on a site outside the city, includes that 
of a gift of £35,000 from the United Church of Canada for the con- 
struction of a combined chapel and students’ centre. Negotiations with 
the Government of Hongkong with regard to the future status of the 
college are taking their course and the building fund, though not yet, 
at September reports, half way towards the total of £50,000, makes 
steady progress. The needs of Hongkong’s million Chinese refugees 
have been forcibly presented in ‘World Refugee Year’. Figures released 
in October indicate that in Hongkong one person dies of tuberculosis 
every seven hours ; and the number of people suffering actively from the 
disease is ‘conservatively’ estimated at about 30,000, with ‘tens of 
thousands’ more at the early or inactive stages. Christian workers stress 
the need for help to refugees in training in trade skills and for self-help 
undertakings. 

From many districts in SOUTH VIETNAM in which the Christian and 
Missionary Alliance is at work the report is one of advance in estab- 
lishing the Church on a stronger footing and in the winning of converts. 
The enrolment in the Bible School has been the largest in recent years. 
Short-term Bible schools, for the training of lay people as evangelists, 
have met with a good response in south and central Vietnam ; and daily 
vacation Bible schools held in Saigon have revealed a growing interest 
in children’s work. The Vietnamese Hymnal and the two-volume Bible 
Dictionary have been completed. All local congregations of the Evan- 
gelical Church of Vietnam are self-supporting and show increasing 
concern for extension. Pioneer workers of the Southern Baptist Mission 
are surveying a possible area of service in Vietnam, while engaged in 
their language-study period. 

In CamBopiA the CMA has entered another province, Takeo, which 
has a population of over 200,000; and a Sunday school had, at the last 
reports, an attendance of over one hundred children. The Cambodian 
churches have benefited from the visit of a South India minister, whose 
evangelistic campaigns, in Phnom Penh and other cities, evoked 
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remarkable response and have given an impetus to what is believed to 
be a real spirit of renewal, especially among students. 

CMA reports from Laos show advance and penetration of new 
areas at several points, including a mountainous area north of Vientiane, 
previously closed to missionaries on account of rebel activity. It was 
found to contain eleven Christian Meo villages and 750 Christians. In 
the TRIBES OF VIETNAM area the Church has carried further the five-year 
plan to reduce mission subsidy where it is still in use. New chapels and 
preaching centres have been established and three new stations occupied. 

The recent influx of missionaries into THAILAND (463 in 1958) is 
reported to be making a sharp impact, and the latest available figures 
show a record total of 1500 converts in the year, a remarkable one in a 
country that is a stronghold of Buddhism. Outreach in evangelism 
includes scripture distribution by the motor launch recently put into 
operation by the American Bible Society and the steady expansion of 
the village clinics established by the Mission to Lepers in small country 
places, which have proved of much value in Christian witness. A con- 
ference, the third of a series, has been held for those who have been 
converted by this means. The China Inland Mission has extended its 
work in the Chainat Province, among the forty villages and hamlets 
around the market town of Hanka, where the missionaries are living 


among Thai families in their homes. Evangelistic tours have been made | 


by launch up the Thajin river and by land-rover along the rough tracks 
and roads which link up the villages. The CMA has organized its first 
youth conference in Thailand and has baptized a Christian of the Kui 
people in the north-east, in whose language St Mark’s Gospel has 
recently been reduced to writing. The Thailand Bible House has held 
its first colporteur-evangelist training institute, in which twenty-seven 
people took part, from the Church of Christ in Thailand and from the 
Pentecostal and Independent groups. 

In MALaya, with Malaya-born leaders increasingly to the fore—the 
first Malayan Head of State comes into office in December, 1959— 
Christian Council deliberations focus a good deal of attention on the 
need to provide higher education in a Christian institution. A con 
sultative committee of educationists, appointed by the Malayan 


Christian Council in November, 1958, has been at work, with the [jj 


United Board of Higher Education in Asia, and has presented its 
proposals as to the faculties to be included, the languages to be used 
and on such practical matters as site, costs, staffing, for ‘a Christian 
college in Singapore and Malaya’. The Christian Council has given its 
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general approval and’ its authority to the committee to proceed. Plans 
for the establishment of student Christian centres have taken further 
shape and there are to be both Methodist and Anglican student chap- 
laincy workers at Singapore and Kuala Lumpur. Land has been 
purchased at Petaling Jaya, Selangor, on which to build a centre in 
due course. The New Villages remain a principal field of Christian 
responsibility. Three training conferences for lay workers there have 
been held and are to be followed by periods of in-service training in 
the villages themselves. An All-Malaya Christian workers’ conference 
took place at Port Dickson in July, on the initiative of World Vision, 
Inc., of USA. Discussions of church union have gone further, under 
the leadership of the Faith and Order Commission, and steps have been 
taken to increase the participation of laymen. The possibility of holding 
week-end conferences on church union at various centres in Singapore 
and the Federation, for representative laymen and women from the 
congregations, has been examined. In the approach to the non-Christian 
faiths, significance is attached to the inauguration of a new Muslim 
monthly journal, Jslamic World, with its purpose of taking the Malayan 
more deeply, beyond the exteriors of Muslim rituals, into the cultural 
and intellectual riches of Islam. 

Progress towards church unity figures in the year’s developments 
in INDONESIA, where the churches in central Java have formed an 
oecumenical council, a step, it is hoped, towards an eventual ‘United 
Church of Java’. The development is regarded as having particular 
significance in an area in which the churches speak a common language 
and face in common the formidable challenge of Islam. Of much 
importance, again, in the context of a population which is ninety per 
cent Muslim, is the progress of Nommensen University, Pematang 
Siantar, founded in 1954, with the faculty of theology at Siantar, where 
further building projects are taking shape, and that of Economics at 
Medan, where much material assistance, in setting up the faculty, has 
been given by the Ford Foundation, USA. The students in both 
faculties, who benefit from a strongly international group of professors 
and other teachers, include a number who are preparing to serve in 
the churches of Nias, Simalungun and Mentawi. Government recogni- 
tion of the institution as a university requires the creation of a third 
faculty which, it is widely agreed, should be a teacher-training depart- 
ment, more especially as the Bataks provide the majority of the teachers 
in Indonesia. A paper read by an Indonesian delegate to the conference 
at Asmara, Eritrea, on the approach to Islam, pays tribute to the 
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share that lay people had taken in evangelism in his country and 
stresses the challenge to recognize opportunities in everyday life, 
The number of lay evangelists was reported to be increasing and was 
being strengthened by training courses in evangelism for teachers, 
nurses and other lay workers. The theological schools, it was claimed, 
give as much attention to the study of Islam as to the Bible and to 
systematic theology. 

Interesting outreach in evangelism in Indonesia includes that of the 
China Inland Mission in the area of Sumatra which is accessible from 
Pakanbaru. Visits to the new deep-water port of Dumai, at the invita- 
tion of the harbour-master, who is a Christian, are made by car every 


second Sunday, an expedition which also affords opportunity for some 
contact with people, such as the Sukai, who inhabit the jungle area 


along the road. 


Reports from BORNEO indicate both consolidation of existing 
Christian communities and outreach within the limits of available 
workers. In addition to work among the Dusuns up the Kinabatangan 
river, south of Sandakan, recorded in an earlier survey, contact has 
been established by the Anglican Church with groups of the same tribe 
up a river to the north of Sandakan, under the leadership of a Sea 
Dayak teacher-catechist. Anglican reports also refer to tentative 
beginnings among the Land Dayaks in the central village of Bunuk, 
where a Land Dayak health visitor and midwife, who made the first 
approach, has now been joined by an English trained nurse. The short 
service scheme, for young men to serve between leaving school and 
going to the university, has shown encouraging results in relieving the 
pressure on other workers. Ten young men have been at work in 
Sarawak, three on the staff of schools, six in community development 
schemes and one as the Bishop’s secretary. Indigenous leadership has 
made headway: a Chinese priest has been appointed to be the first 
Assistant Bishop of Borneo; one Sea Dayak has been ordained priest 
and one Chinese and one Sea Dayak made deacon. Among women, & 
second Sea Dayak postulant has been admitted, with one already 
preparing, to the novitiate in the Sisterhood of the Epiphany, under 
the guidance, at present, of Sisters of the Community of Jesus the Good 
Shepherd. 

Basel Mission reports of the Hakka Church in North Borneo put 
the church membership at some five thousand, with fifteen schools, 
three of them middle schools. Work among the Dusuns shows 4 
deepening of congregational life, with a good response to preaching 
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and evening meetings, and an increasing readiness to prepare for 
baptism, a field which occupies a good deal of the workers’ time. 
Including children, over nine hundred have been baptized, with another 
thousand enquirers. Five places have celebrated baptisms. At the last 
reports eight churches and seven preaching points were holding regular 
services. Much importance is attached to the provision of training 
courses for the parish helpers, four in number, who are now settled 
in the new training centre at Sikuati. 

The seminary maintained in Sarawak by the Methodist Church 
(USA) for the training of Iban Christian leaders to work among their 
own people, is proving of much value ; and the field programme carried 
into local churches by teachers and students from the seminary is forg- 
ing a link with the Chinese Methodist community, the stronger group, 
and is bringing home to it the opportunities of service with the Iban 
people. The challenge to work among women and girls, who are 
proving particularly responsive, is also strongly voiced. 

From the PHILIPPINES comes evidence of common effort to strengthen 
the Church at many vital points. The year began with a meeting, at 
Baguio, of the Philippine Federation of Christian Churches, to study 
and evaluate theological education in the Republic. The United Church 
of Christ has launched an industrial evangelism programme, designed 
to provide Christian leadership in Labour circles, to strengthen the 
Trade Union movement through Christian, as opposed to Communist, 
infiltration and to introduce a Christian approach to Labour-Manage- 
ment problems. The rural department of the Philippine Federation was 
recently renamed ‘the department of rural life and public welfare’, in 
recognition of the need for workers in the rural and the industrial field 
to work together. Rural workers have established contact with Labour 
leaders, have attended Labour-Management seminars and are taking 
part in the studies on Christian responsibility towards areas of rapid 
social change. 

A Filipino priest has been consecrated bishop, to assist the missionary 
bishop in the Protestant Episcopal Church, which numbers 40,000 
members in the Philippines. 

Christian medical work has been strengthened with the formation 
of an ‘interchurch commission on medical care in the Philippines’, to 
help promote a dedicated Christian medical leadership and to provide 
a fellowship for all workers in the medical field. A training programme 
has been set up and courses for auxiliary workers planned, together 
with annual retreats and conferences. 

2 
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The Board of Trustees of Philippine Christian Colleges has approved} ine Ma 
the plan for a new two-storey building at Union Theological Seminary, any grc 
Manila. Financed and owned by the Methodist Church, it will] rote. L 
accommodate five hundred students. of dow 
Relations between Filipino and foreign Christian workers are the support 
subject of a manifesto, issued by the President of the Philippine Federe-] for suct 
tion, which is frank, though constructive, in its criticism of some of the} jn Chr 
attitudes of missionaries which are felt to militate against initiative on} nstiona 
the part of their national colleagues. The document stresses the need nationg 
for a sympathetic understanding of nationalism and of Filipino tradi} Order, 
tions and customs and the special value of the missionary from abroad] p A. cx 
in a counselling capacity. As the central body of minority churches in ing the 
a strongly Roman Catholic country the Federation has felt obliged to} snd th 
protest against the ‘reconsecration’ of the Philippines to the Sacred] that ar 
Heart of Jesus, a ceremony with which the President of the Philippines} Chri 
identified himself, thus violating, the Federation maintains, the| dsewh 
separation of Church and State guaranteed in the Constitution. 
In new evangelistic venture we note the American Bible Society's 























week ; and the departure for Thailand of the second Filipino couple, | ip priy 
as fraternal workers with the Church of Christ in Thailand, who are] the pe 
to serve at McGilvary Theological College, Chiengmai. 
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grou 
im regularity and insistence of comment on political and economic | Act : 


affairs continues to illustrate the concern of responsible Christians | teache 
for a democratic foundation to the structure of the nation. Christian | make: 
opinion is prepared, for instance, to see in the newly created Swatantra | from 
Party the ingredients of the strong Opposition which the situation is} ip Jy) 
widely regarded as requiring, though it offers the observation that, | mooe 
responsibly operated, the electoral structure in itself should guarantee} ind y 
democratic procedure and the view that outstanding Party leaders} ihe g 
will have to be forthcoming if they are to compete with Pandit Nehru | whict 
for popular confidence and support. The achievements, again, of the}; 
Department for Harijan Welfare in such fields as education, housing, | eade; 
land settlement, are recognized to the full, though a view expressed i | not ¢; 
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'PProvedl the Madras Guardian that segregation underlies a policy which gives 
eminaty,jany group of people its own separate facilities, strikes a challenging 
, It willl note. Legislation designed to make the giving or receiving or abetment 
of dowry during marriages a punishable offence will meet with strong 
} are the! wpport from Christians, especially women, who have been pressing 
' Federe| for such a step. Language legislation, again, has drawn sharp reactions 
ne Of the| in Christian circles. A very gradual transference to Hindi as the 
lative On} national language continues to be urged, with English retained as a 
the need nationally accepted language ; and the Madras Government’s language 
no tradi} Order, making Tamil the recognized medium of instruction for the 
. abroad B.A. course in 1963-4, has been received among Christians as suggest- 
arches i) ing the confusion of tongues that will ensue if other regions do likewise 
bliged to| and the restrictions in employment and in intellectual communication 
e Sacred) that are likely to result. 
uilippines Christians have been involved in political life, beyond all comparison 
ins, the| dsewhere, in the State of Kerala, where the non-violent opposition to 
wal the Communist Government assumed such critical proportions as to 
Society's lad the President of India, invoking the Constitution, to dismiss the 
ember 8| Government and to take over, at the end of July, the administration of 
ing fora) the State. As one of the groups most severely affected by the threat 
> couple, |to private schools implicit in the Education Act, which in a sense gave 
who aft] the people of Kerala the final push, the Christians were at the heart 
of the resistance to injustice and insecurity which swept through the 
State; and, by agreement between all the churches concerned— 
Roman Catholic, Orthodox, Mar Thoma and Church of South India 
—the schools were closed. Christian leaders in Kerala, who presented 
their views to the Prime Minister in June through an inter-confessional 
_ |goup, affirm that their action was related entirely to the Education 
-COnomuc | Act and to their insistence on the right to appoint their own, Christian, 
“hristians teachers. The degree of oppression from which the State was suffering 
Christiat |makes the Christians of the area understandably sensitive to criticism 
watantra ftom Christian opinion in other parts of India; but a statement signed 
uation i§}in July by a body of Christian leaders, and published in the Guardian, 
ion that,!megested that the Christians in Kerala had acted in a communalistic 
yuarante}ind unconstitutional manner, instead of seeking to find a solution to 
y leaders }ihe deadlock. The situation has revealed, it is agreed, the danger to 
lit Neh} which Christian schools are exposed in accepting, as they had done 
n, of the in Kerala, total government subsidy ; and one much-respected Christian 
housing, lader in the State goes back, in looking for the source of the trouble, 
ressed iD Inot to the Act itself, but to the total subsidy pressed for and introduced 
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ten years ago, of which the present government has taken advantay 
for its own ends. 

The need for Christian schools as a whole to become increasingly 
self-supporting and to stand firm on the conditions on which they ar 
maintained within the national system and for the general public has 
been frankly faced; and, as in Christian minority situations in other 
parts of Asia, the openings for hostels and boarding homes do not go 
unmarked. There is much emphasis on the total field, beginning in 
Christian homes and families, which Christian education must cover; 
and a foundation element for the years immediately ahead is provided 
in the new Sunday-school curriculum, the outcome of two to three 
years’ work on the part of all the larger churches, on the basis of the 
‘closely graded’ and ‘broadly graded’ courses worked out at the 1955 
conference. The report of the National Committee on Women’s 
Education, submitted to the Government in January, 1959, and 
debated in the Lok Sabha, presents it as a major problem, especially 
in the villages, and as one which calls for the aid of the voluntary 
agencies in a task which the Government cannot complete alone. 
Women teachers, of whom there are far too few, could, it is suggested, 
be supplemented on a part-time basis in schools and colleges. The 
‘British Graduates for Asia’ fund, which has succeeded the ‘53 Scheme’ 
as a means of providing men and women graduate teachers from 


oversea for Christian colleges, has met with a response on a scale |i 


that has involved the expenditure, on passages and other material 
needs, of the total funds available; and at the September reports, the 
Asian Christian Colleges Association was appealing for further support. 

Consolidation of church structure is to be seen at several points. 
Outstanding in that respect is the healing of the breach which has 
long beset the Orthodox Syrian Church, with the reunion of the two 
conflicting bodies in Travancore. In the Church of South India the 
division of the diocese of South Travancore into two, South Kerala 
and Kanya-Kumari (for which a bishop is to be elected), completes 
a much-wanted redistribution of forces. In consultation with the 
CSI, the Church of India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon has created 
the diocese of Nandyal, to provide, in the terms of the opinion ex- 
pressed at the Lambein Conference in 1958, ‘such arrangements as 
seem best to that Church for the spiritual oversight of the Christians 
of the Nandyal area . . . bearing in mind that the union of Christians 
in that area is the ultimate aim’. The National Missionary Society 
has formed in Calcutta a ‘West Bengal Branch’. The Carey Church, 
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Calcutta, has celebrated its 150th anniversary. The Swedish Missionary 
Covenant Church, which has grown from the initial labours of 
Swedish missionaries, has assumed its independence as ‘the Hindustani 
Covenant Church’ and becomes eligible for participation in church 
union in North India. 

In that area of church union deliberations, the working committee 
of the Negotiating Committee, in session at Allahabad in February, 
had before it suggestions for further changes from the Anglican and 
Methodist churches and a memorandum from the Baptist churches 
asking for clarification on certain points. Though prepared to take 
into consideration the proposals submitted, the committee decided 
against interrupting procedure on the lines of the existing Plan, but 
pointed out that Part 1, the proposed constitution, could be altered 
constitutionally after the formation of the Church and that Part 2, 
concerning the arrangements for the inauguration of union, would 
be used once only and would become of purely historic interest. In 
the United Church of North India the church union committee of the 
General Assembly met in June and recommended that body to 
express its readiness to accept the Plan, though the necessity to obtain 
the views of all the councils might defer final acceptance till August 
1961. A difficulty for the UCNI has been the query as to the attitude 
of the prospective united church to the ordination of women, as 
it affects women already ordained oversea and received into the 
ministry of the UCNI. The Presbyterian Church in Ireland, asked 
for its views on the Plan by the Church Council of Gujarat and 
Kathiawar, expressed its own rejection of it on the grounds that it 
did not ‘fully, positively and unequivocally acknowledge the validity 
of the Sacraments and Orders of any Church which has not an 
episcopally ordained ministry’. It declared its readiness, however, 
(though defeating only by a two-thirds majority a much more cate- 
gorically negative amendment from the Presbytery of Derry), to 
continue to support the church in India if that church is persuaded 
that the present Plan is the right one through which ‘to further the 
Church in India and to bring in the Kingdom of God in that land’. 
One church, the Methodist Church of the British and Australian 
Connexion, had, at the last reports available, already voted ‘yes’. 
In South India a joint meeting of the theological commissions of 
the CSI and the Lutheran Church has resulted in an agreed statement 
on ‘the Church and the Ministry’ and in a reiteration of the judgment 
expressed at an earlier meeting, in 1955, that ‘the degree of doctrinal 
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agreement was such as to warrant a closer fellowship than now exist 
between our churches’. The group recommended the formation of 
CSI-Lutheran inter-church committee, whose task it would be to 
implement the proposals of the 1955 joint commission, to prepare 
catechism for joint use, to organize regional discussions on the Church 
and the Ministry and to draw up a constitution which embodies the 
doctrinal statement. 

Discussions of the task of the Church at a formative period in th 
life of India continue to range widely over the social and industrial 
fields, in the light of the concern for human welfare and relationship 
that is required of Christians. The National Christian Council has 
reminded its member bodies of the inevitable increase in industrializa- 
tion and in migration from the rural areas to the towns, and therefore 
of the need for Christian centres in the towns, for churches and com- 
munity buildings and for the provision of technical training to enable 


Christian migrants to find better and more secure employment. With} ; 


seventy per cent of the labour force still, however, on the land, the 
government proposals to put a ‘ceiling’ on agricultural holdings is 
also of importance to the Church, as is the trend towards co-operative 
farming. Regional Christian committees, it is urged, should study the 
implications of these changes and educate people to profit by them. 
The training and use of lay workers, especially for witness at their 
daily work, is admitted to have made little headway on an inter-church 
basis, though the seminars and consultations held during the visit of 
the Rev. Hans Reudi-Weber, of the World Council of Churches, at 
the end of 1958, have done much to stimulate interest. Churches would 
do well, the NCC stresses, to emulate the successful experiment of 
the Methodist Church in providing for lay training in their budgets. 
An informal consultation, at Anandagiri, Ootacamund, in May, on 
co-operation between men and women, attended by representatives 
from all parts of India and from Ceylon, looked at ways of making 
better use of women’s gifts and energies, in co-operation with and on 
equal terms with men. Certain aspects of an industrialized society 
would, it was recognized, provide special scope for women’s work 
and others, including the Christian Home movement, called for men 
and women to serve together. Comment on the National Convention 
of the YWCA, also held at Anandagiri, notes the emphasis laid on 
the systematic policy of regarding every convention and every regional 
or local meeting as a ‘training opportunity’ and on leadership develop- 
ment as an integral part of all local programmes. In India, again, more 
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OW exist frequent and fundamental contact and consultation between the 
1on of a YMCA and the YWCA are felt, on both sides, to be necessary and 
d be tof mutually advantageous. The triennial meeting of the NCC in October 
repare a took as its main theme ‘the mission of the local church in India to-day’. 
> Church} A consultation arranged by the NCC at Bangalore on the rdle of 
dies the} foreign missionaries confirmed that they had a place in building up 
and strengthening the Christian community and in outreach to the 
d in the} unconverted, but as a supplementary force to the churches’ own 
ndustrial obligations, ‘never as a substitute for what the Church itself should 
Honships| be doing’. The group emphasized the need for more adequate pre- 
incil has} paration of the missionary, especially in language training. 
Strializa-} In specialized fields of evangelism and experiment the picture is 
therefore} a varied one. Sixty delegates, from India, Ceylon, Burma, Indonesia, 
nd com-| Thailand, Egypt and Lebanon, attended an Asian Christian book- 
© enable} sellers’ institute at Nasrapur, in February, the first of its kind at an 
nt. With} international level. Discussion revealed some support for the main- 
and, the} tenance of good general bookshops, with a Christian literature 
dings is} emphasis, to attract customers who would never enter a specifically 
)perative| ‘Christian bookshop’. The Madras area committee of the NMS has 
tudy the} founded an Institute of Indian Music, to provide lessons for Christian 
by them.| youth and adults and to enable them to use this aspect of Indian 
at their) culture in evangelism. The Christian Association for Radio and Audio- 
t-church| Visual Service (CARAVS), now an independent body with its own 
} visit Of} headquarters in Allahabad, held its first triennial conference, at 
ches, at} Jabalpur, in January, on ‘Communicating the Gospel’. A conference 
as would! on Christian ashrams, at Tirupattur in July, considered, among ways 
ment of| of using ashrams more thoroughly in the service of the Church, the 
budgets.| possibility of young people who have completed their theological 
May, on training spending a three-months period at one of the ashrams— 
sntatives | Manganam, Gurukal, Christu-Kula or Tirupattur—and of lay people 
making | taking a course of one year. Manganam would provide evangelistic 
and on training in the approach to non-Christian movements and for service 
| society | in social welfare, Tirupattur in practical aid for the sick. The Isha- 
’s_ work panthi ashram at Puri, initiated by the late B. C. Sircar, has been 
for men} taken over by the NMS and will include in its service the maintenance 
ivention | of a home for untainted children of leper parents in the large colony 
laid On}of uncared-for leprosy sufferers in the environment. Emergency 
regional | developments in the frontier area with Central Asia have drawn 
develop- Christians into service for Tibetan refugees, the main stream of whom 
in, MOF} have been received at Missamari camp, on the banks of the river 
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Gabru. A team of Christian nurses have helped to maintain the 
100-bed hospital set up there and a YMCA group is in charge of 
recreational activities. 

Indian participation in the International Missionary Council’s 
studies in ‘the life and growth of the churches’ (launched in the first 
place in Africa), takes shape. Under the general leadership of the 
NCC, the possibilities of a ‘situation study’ being undertaken in the 
south, and of personnel (an external and a local worker) becoming 
available, are to be examined, in the south, by the Christian Institute 
for the Study of Religion and Society, Bangalore; while in the north 
similar enquiries are being set in train by the committee of the 
Christian Retreat and Study Centre, Rajpur. In the field of the study 
of non-Christian religions, the former institution is including in its 
programme, initially for one year, a joint study with the Federated 
Theological Faculty of the University of Chicago of the mass con- 
versions to Buddhism of exterior caste Hindus which have been 
developing since 1956. The approach to Islam received much in- 
spiration from the visit of Dr Kenneth Cragg, at the end of 1958, when 
he conducted a number of institutes and also spoke, in Arabic, in 
Muslim institutions in Calcutta and Vellore, and at the Muslim 
universities of Aligarh and Osmania. One significant development is 
the proposal, adopted at an all-India conference on Muslim work, 
December 1958, in Nagpur, to reconstitute the Henry Martyn School 
of Islamic Studies as the Henry Martyn Institute of Islamic Studies, 
changing the conception of the purpose of the institution from that of 
a residential place of study to a ‘teaching force of personnel’, available 
where wanted and providing teaching in Islamics within the ‘com- 
parative study’ curricula of such colleges and seminaries as will co- 
operate. Local studies and Christian witness to Muslims will be 
promoted, and short seminaries and conferences will still be provided 
at Aligarh. The decision, which is partly due to the difficulties ex- 
perienced in securing an adequate number of students since the 
partition between India and Pakistan, is also based on the high pro- 
portion of the Muslims of the world who are found in India. 

Contact with Indians oversea has been furthered by the sending 
of a second missionary couple to Kenya, to replace the Rev. and 
Mrs Din Dyal, who are on furlough; and the UCNI is considering 
the possibility of sharing in the maintenance of a community centre 
for Christians which is to be opened in Nairobi by the Presbyterian 
Church of East Africa. A ‘fellowship team’ of women from the UCNI 
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has visited Ethiopia, where they took part in the work of the Pres- 
byterian mission among the Anuak tribe, and also went to Kenya. 
An Indian missionary and his wife, members of the CSI, have gone to 
Thailand to serve, with the Church of Christ in Thailand, after 
language study, at Chiengmai. 

Pioneer outreach oversea has been recalled in the death of Mrs 
Satya Joseph, a leading evangelist in the Telugu area, who, with her 
husband, went from South India to begin Indian missionary service 
in Papua. 

The death of Bishop Pakenham-Walsh, first Bishop of Assam in 
the CIPBC, and later Bishop in the CSI, has drawn widespread tributes 
to a faithful servant, over many years, of the Church in India. 


PAKISTAN 


The wider interchange of personnel which becomes increasingly 
familiar among the churches of the world has deprived West Pakistan 
Christian Council of the secretary, Dr A. Thakur Das, who had served 
it for fifteen years and who has now been appointed to an executive 
post with the United Presbyterian Church in the USA. His successor, 
however, the Rev. Inayat Masih, an Anglican with long experience in 
a large village mission area, is to serve on a full-time basis. 

The Board of Evangelism has carried out a ‘Commando Campaign’ 
in the less evangelized area of Shakar-Garh, Sialkot District, and 
has also begun work among the Gagra community, a low caste, nomad 
tribe, animist in its religious beliefs, one of whose Chiefs has openly 
professed his faith and has been baptized. Youth work, under a new 
organizer made available by the Presbyterian church in Lahore, has 
included summer camp conferences, at the Christian Council’s Centre 
at Khanspur, in the Murree Hills, which have proved of much benefit 
in the life and growth of the Church. The audio-visual department 
now has a full-time organizer, with his office in Gujranwala. Retreats 
and ‘refresher’ courses for ministers have included, with the aid of the 
Theological Seminary, Gujranwala, a three months’ course held last 
winter for village church leaders. Pakistan, again, has profited from 
participation in the home and family life seminar at Chiengmai, 
Thailand, a woman delegate to which has organized courses; and an 
English Christian doctor has given instruction on family planning. 
The Christian Council’s adult literacy committee has begun on a 
scheme to open up small village centres for work among adults, 
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working outwards from one main centre to the neighbouring villages, 
The Board of Christian Literature is now jointly responsible, with 
the Punjab Religious Book Society, for the employment of a whole- 
time translator and literary assistant. The Christian Council’s economic 
committee is at work on a plan for the improvement of the economic 
situation of Christians and is also maintaining a ‘placement services 
bureau’. In Pakistan economic responsibility plays a particular réle 
in the Church, when conversions from Islam, as in other strongly 
Muslim countries, confront it with the special duty of caring for the 
convert in the early days of instruction and after baptism, when he 
has generally left his home and has, as likely as not, lost his employ- 
ment. The maintenance, on an adequate scale, of the Christian Council’s 
‘Care of Converts Fund’, at a time, it is claimed, when conversions are 
on the increase, forms a particular challenge to Christians. 

In East Pakistan there is extension to record in several fields. Medical 
news includes the appointment to Westminister Hospital, Rajshahi, 
of the first Bengali Administrative Superintendent, Dr U. N. Malakar, 
to hold the post. At the last reports available, the hospital had 
attended 14,675 out-patients and 824 in-patients. In combating 
tuberculosis the Christian Medical Association is working with the 
Government and with WHO in a scheme which provides mass 
radiography, home treatment with the use of new drugs and the 
training of lay health visitors. The Christian Council is planning to 
buy two X-Ray units, for the mission hospitals at Bogra and Barisal. 
The Ceylon and India General Mission’s new centre at Manikganj 
is bringing workers into touch with people who are reported to be 
friendly and responsive. The Quaker Centre at Dacca has extended 
its programme to include a day-nursery for the children of women 
obliged by poverty to go out to work. It is hoped that it may be the 
first of a chain of such nurseries in other quarters of Dacca. Outreach 
and advance are to be discerned in the baptism of some thirty Santals 
in Nasaratpur, a village near Belghoria, by a Pakistani minister of 
the Presbyterian Church. The East Pakistan Christian Council has 
applied for membership of the World Council of Christian Education 
and Sunday-school Association. In the rural field we note that the 
English Presbyterian mission has lent the Christian Council its 
Naogaon property, to be used as a centre for the training of workers 
in the village pilot scheme on which the Council’s rehabilitation 
committee is engaged. 

In the challenge of Islam, attention is drawn to the building of Sir 
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Syed College, Aswinpur, which is in progress. It is to have an Islamic 
Academy, for the study of the Qur’an and other aspects of the Muslim 
faith, an Islamic Academy Library, a Grand Mosque and a social 
service training centre, and will be affiliated to Dacca University. 
Providing degree courses in Arts, Commerce and Science, its main 
purpose will none the less be to promote and foster the faith and 
ideology of Islam. 

A vital need, now being studied, is for East Pakistan to have its own 
theological college, teaching up to the L.Th. standard of Serampore 


-College in the vernacular. 


CEYLON 


Identification with the nation, through whatever political and 
economic crises it may pass, has for long been characteristic of 
Christian pronouncements and action in Ceylon; and the widely 
and vehemently expressed conviction that, however deeply seated 
differences may be, acts of violence such as that through which, in 
September, the Prime Minister, Mr Bandaranaike, was assassinated, 
should have no place in the political life of the nation, has been 
profoundly shared by the Christian churches. 

The popular mood which has shown increasing impatience with the 
People’s United Front, now in power, for its tendency to be less pro- 
gressive than when it took over the government in 1956, finds some 
parallel in the pressure within the Christian Church for thinking and 
action in the context of daily life and labour at its less privileged and 
conservative levels. The year began under the impetus of a Christian 
workers’ conference held at Colombo in November 1958, which issued 
a timely and challenging pamphlet, The Christian Worker and the 
Trade Union, the outcome of the work and aspirations of a group 
who are seeking to bring the Christian message to the heart of the 
nation’s life. In the academic context, too, Christians have been urged 
to recognize and appreciate all that is expressed in the establishment of 
Vidyalankara, for seventy-five years a Pirivena, as a University, in 
the revival of the study of oriental language and philosophy, and in 
the opportunities which it affords to Christians to increase the under- 
standing of Sinhalese culture which is required of any evangelist at 
work in Ceylon. At the same time, the President of India, who took 
part in the formal opening of the university, going on to speak at 
Peradeniya, was equally insistent on the challenge to forward-looking 
thinking in a technological age. 
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Events and developments in the churches have been closely related 
to social needs. A study conference on the causes of delinquency took 
place at the Study Centre in Colombo, in February. The Christian 
Home committee of the National Christian Council has held seminars 
for small groups of engaged couples in preparation for marriage, 
designed to supplement consultations with parish priests and ministers, 
and has organized training courses for ministers and laymen engaged 
in marriage counselling. A ten-day study and training institute or 
Christian marriage and family life took place at Trinity College, 
Kandy, in April, the five daily sessions including two which provided 
time, as at Chiengmai, for unhurried study and private reading. 

In the study of non-Christian faiths, a five-week course of weekly 
lectures on Buddhism has been provided at Borella, and the inaugura- 
tion of the Jaffna Christian Study Centre, at the Christa Seva ashram, 
was followed by a conference. 

Ceylon, too, comes into the IMC ‘life and growth of the churches’ 
project. Consultations with the appropriate committees of the NCC 
and of the Study Centre have led to the drafting of plans for a 
‘situation study’ in Moratuwa, a semi-urban area near Colombo, 
very representative of the Christian denominations, to be undertaken, 
again, by an external and a local worker. 

In the field of evangelism, much attention has been concentrated 
on the preparations for the visit of Canon Bryan Green, who con- 
ducted, in July and August, what is described as ‘a teaching and a 
training mission’. Young lay men and women, ready to give time to 
accompany him, were recruited and trained to carry the mission 
beyond the English-speaking groups whom it would in the first place 
reach. Counsellors, qualified to help enquirers at the end of each 
meeting, have also been enrolled and trained, and the whole under- 
taking has clearly occupied a focal position in the prayers of 
congregations and groups. 

Residential study retreats, for small groups, and Bible study classes 
are meeting with response; and the NCC’s committee for the pro- 
duction of Christian literature has been seeking to assess, through 
enquiry and questionnaire, the response that would be forthcoming 
if a Bible Concordance were produced in Sinhalese. 

On the agenda of the annual meeting of the NCC was a request 
from the Church in New Guinea for ministers to go there to serve as 
missionaries. 
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BURMA 


Reports from Burma comment on the vigour and efficiency with 
which civil discipline is being re-established, at the hands of the 
Prime Minister, General Ne Win, and of his Army associates. The 
transfer from the towns and cities of hundreds of thousands of 
‘squatters’ to new residential areas on the outskirts, a vast undertaking 
which may involve hardship for the time being among some of those 
affected, has transformed a situation which previous, civilian govern- 
ments seemed unable to tackle, and has given Christian groups an 
opportunity for witness through relief and service. 

The general attitude to Communism, as a result of the Government’s 
leadership and of its active propaganda emphasis on Communism’s 
threat to religious liberty, has become, it is reported, one of open 
opposition on the part of all religious groups, an outlook which 
events in Tibet and on the border state frontiers of India, have served 
to confirm. 

Burmese leadership increases in the life of the churches. At its 
meeting in July the Burma Christian Council drew up a policy state- 
ment which included expressions of the desire for a greater degree 
of national leadership at the executive committee level and for non- 
nationals to give place to nationals. The enquiry addressed by the 
Council to the churches whether they would be prepared to merge 
their committees and work entirely through the BCC, met on the 
whole with a negative response, which should not, it is stressed, be 
interpreted to imply any lack of co-operative spirit. 

In the Baptist Church, responsibility for the programme as a whole, 
for financial matters and for the placing and supervision of the 
missionaries has passed from the Baptist mission to the Burma 
Baptist Convention and mission properties are in process of being 
transferred. The Government’s removal of ‘squatters’ from the Pwo 
and Sgaw Karen Baptist compounds in Bassein has made it possible, 
after strenuous building labours, to construct enough buildings to 
re-open the famous Ko Tha Byu school in June. The Kachin Baptists 
have dedicated a new church in Myitkyina, the Sgaw Karens a church 
at Insein, commemorating the centenary of the Sgaw Karen Baptist 
Convention, and the U Naw Memorial Church, named in honour of 
Adoniram Judson’s first Burmese convert, is under construction in 
Rangoon by the Lanmadaw Burmese Baptist Church. 
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Methodist reports refer to the pace at which schools are being 


built, in implementation of the government policy of providing free _ 


education right through from the primary stage to the university, 
but also to the lack of teachers in sufficient numbers to staff them fully. 


The Christian schools, in common with other private institutions, | 


still have as large an opportunity in that field of service as they are 


able to take, though missionary reinforcement therefor depends, as | 


in all other fields, on the securing of entry permits, which is still a 
difficult matter. Education remains a particular challenge, moreover, 
in a country in which the standard of living is going up, bringing 


with it a pressure for material luxuries and comfort. A greater freedom | 
is remarked on the part of young people and a certain detachment | 
from former moral guidance and precepts which creates a gap for 

Christian education to fill. There are interesting Methodist reports | 
of movement among tribal people into regions where the conditions | 


of food cultivation favour more permanent settlement in better-built 
villages, but where the newcomers are also exposed to unfamiliar 


contacts and influences. The Khongsai and Lushai tribes, for instance, | 


show some movement down to the river valleys. 

Eleven Burmese priests, who have recently been ordained in the 
Anglican Church, are to go, after preliminary service under senior 
Burmese fellow-priests, to open up work in pioneer areas. 

Representatives of many Asian countries and of the West went to 
Rangoon for the Student Christian Movement study conference; and 
nine delegates went from Burma to the East Asia Christian Conference 
in Kuala Lumpur in May. Over eight hundred Christian workers 
attended a pastors’ conference held at Insein, under the auspices of 
the Burma Christian Council and organized by World Vision, Inc., 
of USA. 

The Christian Council has formed a commission on ‘Lay Apostolate’ 
and has revived its commission on Faith and Order. 


CENTRAL ASIA 


HE resistance of the people of Tibet to Chinese aggression and 
domination, gathering force over the last nine years but costing 
them, according to responsible estimates, some 65,000 casualties, 
reached a climax in 1959 in the escape to India, with his relatives and 
immediate entourage, of the Dalai Lama. The intensity of the revolt 
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» being nas afforded a glimpse into the tenacity and depth of the Tibetan 
| Buddhist’s faith and into the sense of outrage which incursion and 
versity interference by the People’s Republic have evoked. World support 
mn fully. | for the Tibetans has been expressed in such statements as that of the 

| Commission of the Churches on International Affairs, affirming that 


tutio 
hey mo | China’s assertion of suzerainty over Tibet ‘differs from the past 
nds, as notably in that China does not simply seek strategic protection and 


; stil] g  *dvamtage but advances an ideology which challenges the whole 
traditional and religious framework of Tibetan society’; and in the 


reports task of Christian workers. Accustomed by long experience to making 
ditions | What contacts they can on the fringes of an impenetrable area and to 
er-built | Profiting by such fellowship as they are able to establish with the 
familiar | Passing traveller, they are likely to meet, on a considerable scale, 
stance, | #2 influx of refugees who are experiencing their first encounter, outside 
” | the Communist ideology from which they have fled, with any spiritual 
in the | 0Utlook than their own. The possible deployment of some of them, 
as is reported, on road-making projects in the Punjab would bring 
them in touch with workers of the Central Asian Mission. Meanwhile, 
vent to | he Moravian Missionary Society and the British and Foreign Bible 
ce; and Society plan to strengthen evangelism through the Scriptures. A new 


agi | UN resolution, sponsored by Eire and Malaya, which called for 

reedom | respect for the fundamental human rights of the Tibetan people and 

chment | fot their distinctive cultural and religious life. 

zap for | Events of the past year may somewhat alter the character of the 
| 


’ senior 


ference | "anslation of the New Testament in Tibetan is to be prepared, by 
vorkers | 2 Jibetan Christian and a European seconded to the task for the next 
ices of | three years. 


Plans and policies within the United Mission to Nepal lay a good 
deal of emphasis on the need to recruit more workers, especially in 
stolate’ | the educational and medical fields, on which the mission’s services 
are largely concentrated, from other Asian countries ; and an American 
doctor who serves the mission was to make a tour, it is reported, on 
his way home on furlough, of Thailand, Hongkong, Japan, the 
Philippines and possibly Korea, to that end. There are already over 
thirty Asian Christians serving the mission’s institutions, six of them 
Nepalese citizens. The United Mission, whose activities are distributed 
costing over three areas, Kathmandu Valley, Tansen and Gorkha, is engaged 
ualties, in some consolidation and expansion of its medical work. Shanta 
ves and | Bhavan Hospital, Kathmandu, is being enlarged; a new 20-bed 
hospital at Bhatgaon will, it is hoped, open early in 1960, while the 


n, Inc., 


on and 


. revolt 
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30-bed hospital now under construction in Tansen is likely to be 
completed by the end of that year. A survey of public health needs 
in mountain areas, if a doctor and a supporting team become available, 
is also in mind. Gorkha news relates largely to the rural community 
project in ‘fundamental education’. For this a team of twelve 
Nepalese Christian workers and eight foreign specialists, who, based 
on a central village, will conduct teaching services in the surrounding 
district, is in process of being assembled. The mission has sought 
government permission to begin a similar project, some personnel 
being already at hand, in Okhladunga, East Nepal. In the educational 
field, Mahendra Girls’ High School, Kathmandu, progresses towards 
full high-school status and towards a staff of Nepali Christian teachers. 
An elementary school, linked up with the rural community project, 
has been opened in Gorkha, and plans to open a high school and a 
teacher-training school were, at the time of the annual meeting of the 
Mission’s Board of Managers, nearing completion. At the same meeting 
a new member, the World Mission Prayer League (Norway Branch), 
was accepted as a member of the United Mission. 


THE NEAR EAST AND NORTH AFRICA 


Bb lem consultation on the approach to Islam, held at Asmara, ERITREA, 


in April, with delegates drawn from all the main areas of the world |; 


in which Islam is the dominant religion, has already been fully presented 
in this Review. It has given, by all accounts, a fresh start and a new 
zeal to the Christian mission among Muslims and a challenge, which 
may well apply in other fields of evangelism, not only to re-think the 
approach to the Muslim, but to conceive in more imaginative terms 
of the newness of the environment, often more strange than it should 
or need be, into which a convert comes. 

The immediate and inescapable problem of the refugees, mean- 
while, continues to present itself in the form, at the latest figures 
available, of 963,938 Arabs from Palestine who are officially registered 
with Unrwa, and with a further, unspecified, number not so accounted 
for. To these figures, moreover, taken from Mr Elfan Rees’s We 
Strangers and Afraid (published for World Refugee Year by the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace), must be added 400,000 
Jews whom circumstances have similarly compelled to leave IRaQ, 
YEMEN and NorTH ArRica and, more recently, 200,000 who have 
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been obliged to leave Ecypr and who have for the most part made 
their way to IsRAEL. Each year, we are reminded in the same report, 
there are 25,000 more births than deaths among the Arab refugees. 
Distribution of these homeless people over the countries to which 
they have gone varies little in the proportionate percentage of the 
population: 2:4 in Syria, 7-4 in LEBANON, 56:3 in the HASHEMITE 
KINGDOM of the JoRDAN. Some 230,000 refugees and 80,000 natives 
of the GAZA Strip are described as ‘completely marooned’. The 
challenge of JORDAN, with over half its population of refugee status, 
has made it an outstanding field of Christian initiative. Developments 
at Zerka, outlined in earlier surveys, where a Welfare Centre and a 
Refugee Industries enterprise have been built up under the leadership 
of Miss Coate, of the Church Missionary Society, have brought an 
element of security and hope to the men and women who have bene- 
fited from them. The Zerka Refugee Industries, at present employing, 
full-time, fifteen men and seventeen girls, and, in addition, apprentices 
and women who work at home, has among plans for the immediate 
future, for which funds are being sought, a new housing scheme of 
twenty-four houses, the development of a toy factory and a leather 
work project, the extension of the Farm buildings, machines and other 
equipment for a knitting factory, all designed to increase employment 
and occupation. The medical-welfare centre, the running costs of 
which are shared between the CMS and the Near East Christian Council, 
is in need of extension, ideally through the acquisition of adjacent 
land on which to build two houses for Arab staff, a garage, a store- 
toom and extra accommodation on which to expand the work. 
Christian concern for the whole problem of the Arab refugees, in the 
service of whom the churches play so conspicuous a part, has been 
the subject of a plea addressed to United Nations by the Commission 
of the Churches on International Affairs, asking for a ‘new deal’ which 
would give the refugees ‘a home and a job’ and for compensation to 
the Arab from Israel or, alternatively, his repatriation. The churches, 
itis reaffirmed, must continue in this vital sphere of service and witness, 
but the challenge is now to the UN member governments greatly to 
increase their giving and to respond to what a Christian worker at the 
heart of the problem describes as ‘a call for a shift in the emphasis’. 
In the medical field, the first Christian medical conference for the 
whole area ever held, has taken place at Beirut, in May, immediately 
before the Middle East Medical Assembly, which meets there annually 
inder the sponsorship of the American University of Beirut. Engaged 
3 
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for the most part in clinical sessions, the delegates also discussed 
practical issues, such as ways of ensuring self-support for the hos. 
pitals if mission aid were withdrawn, policy as regards the number off the r 
patients to be accepted, possibilities of recruiting medical and nursing} centr 
staff from within the area. They recommended the formation of aj conc 
Near East Christian Medical Council, in association with the NECC.,| mitte 
Christian medical developments also include the opening of a clinic,| comr 
by the Jerusalem and the East Mission, at Kufr Yasif, near Acre} schoc 
(where there is an Arab Anglican community church), under the| been 
direction of a woman doctor and a nurse, both from the Edinburgh | Surv: 
Medical Mission. tion 
Among united developments we note the inauguration by the NECC | comr 
of a ‘Fund for Missions’, for the support of missionary outreach | Colle 
which takes workers from one country of the Near East to serve in | Chris 
another, and the setting up of a Christian home and family life com-| the a 
mittee within the structure of the Council. Manuscript Lessons for| tion f 
the Sunday-school curriculum for the ‘Arab East’, worked out by | schoc 
ministers and lay men and women, have been printed and are expected| Th 
to be in use early in 1960. chans 
The life and work of the churches, as they are affected by political} Re 
situations, vary from one country to another. The Nile Mission bility 
Press continue to speak with enthusiasm of the effects of their}comn 
change of environment from Ecypt to LEBANON two years ago and|ind i 
voice the conviction that Lebanon, where they enjoy the fullest freedom | progr 
to publish and have access to the services of admirable presses, should missic 
remain their field headquarters, from which they are distributing] the gi 
material widely throughout the Near East. Jibrail Rural Fellowship |gover 
Centre, in Lebanon, was making encouraging progress all round in the/fifth § 
training of young men and girls for village community fellowship and|*hoo 
service, until extensive damage by a bomb thrown by insurrectionists, jurul 
followed by looting and destruction, at the time of the disturbancesjumb 
led to the decision to close the Centre, at all events for the time being,|thoug 
though other possibilities of rural service are being examined. deferr 
The SyRiA-LEBANON mission of the United Presbyterian Church, }bilitie 
USA, has integrated its work into the National Evangelical Synod ofjvork 
Syria and Lebanon, the missionaries becoming ‘fraternal workers |Mahra 
under the direction of the Synod. The recommendations of the Educa-}igure 
tional Survey Team, appointed, at the request of the Syria-~Lebanonjmtier 
mission, to study ‘the purpose, administration, curriculum, faculty off Sig 
the educational institutions maintained by the mission and by thephey 
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discussed} synod’ and ‘to evaluate these institutions in relation to the life and 
the hos} work of the Church’ have been submitted. They dwell a good deal on 
umber of] the need for greater emphasis, by teachers and students alike, on the 
d nursing} central purpose of Christian schools. They also look towards ways of 
tion of a concentrating students at the larger centres, a point on which a com- 
e NECC,| mittee is now at work. A recommendation that a united education 
f a clinic,| committee should be formed to direct the education work of the 
rear Acre| schools and of the mission and the synod has already, in principle, 
inder the| been put into effect with the act of integration referred to above. The 
’dinburgh | Survey Team, under the chairmanship of Dr Frank T. Wilson, educa- 
tion secretary of the Board in New York, was very international in 
he NECC| composition, and ingluded Miss Mangat Rai, Principal of Kinnaird 
outreach | College, Lahore, and Dr Hachiro Yuasa, President of the International 
> serve in| Christian University, Tokyo. The Lebanon Bible Institute is planning 
life com-|the addition of a third year to its course of studies to secure recogni- 
-ssons for | tion from the Synod of the National Evangelical Church as a training 
1d out by|shool for pastors. 
> expected| The British Syrian Mission, in recognition of a new situation, has 
changed its name to the Lebanon Evangelical Mission. 
y political} Reports from several centres in ARABIA indicate increasing responsi- 
> Mission |bility on the part of local Christian communities. At Muscat a church 
; of their}committee of four men and two women has been elected and installed ; 
s ago and|id in Bahrain the local Christians are participating well in the church 
st freedom|programme. In education, the Evangelical and Reformed Church 
es, should|mission’s school for girls at Matrah has its first full-time principal ; 
istributing| the girls’ school at Bahrain now prepares pupils for admission to the 
Fellowship |government secondary school and the school at Basrah has added a 
und in the/fifth grade, a step on the way to primary school status. At the boys’ 
wship and thool at Basrah, though there have been disturbances from a small, 
rectionists,|uiruly element, influenced, it is thought, by political unrest, a larger 
sturbances|tumber of pupils than usual have passed the final examinations; and 
ime being, though the implementation of plans for a new school has been 
d. teferred till the political situation becomes more settled, the possi- 
n Church, bilities continue to be studied. The response to Christian medical 
| Synod ofjvork may be gauged from the growth in village evangelism around 
1 workers |ahrain, at the invitation of former hospital patients, and from the 
the Educa-jigures for medical treatment in the hospital at Matrah—30,000 clinic 
a-Lebanonjmtients and 14,000 in-patients. 
faculty off Significant developments in social reform colour the scene in IRAQ. 
nd by thejlhey are on lines which show much similarity to land reforms 
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initiated in Syria, restricting ownership to smaller holdings and 
bringing landless peasants into ownership—a scheme of much sig. 
nificance and interest to Christian missionaries in rural fields. The 
appointment in Iraq, too, of a government Board of Social Services, 
to co-ordinate the departments of social affairs, social services, health, 
agriculture, the interior and education, suggests an integral approach 
to many social problems, among the most pressing of which are 
prostitution and the influx of village workers into the towns, no less 
than 200,000 of them, it is reported, in Baghdad. 

Reinforcements of missionary personnel to serve with the Church 
figure in reports from IRAN. Anglican work has reopened in Kerman, 
one of the places in which the United Society for Christian Literature, 
which has already, it will be remembered, established a bookshop in 
Isfahan, is planning a bookshop centre. At a recent meeting of the 
Church Council of Iran, a meeting-place for consultations between 
the Presbyterian and Anglican churches, further discussion of the 
possibility of ‘life and growth of the Church’ studies being undertaken 
in Iran, under the Council’s sponsorship and with IMC assistance, 
took place. 

Outstanding news from ETHIOPIA is of the official constitution of 
the Lutheran Church of Ethiopia—the Mekane Jesus Church—com- 
posed of congregations related to the Swedish mission in the north, 
around Asmara, the Norwegian field south of Addis Ababa and the 
Wollega province in the interior, which have Hermannsburg and 
Swedish connexions. Reports from individual areas show advance: 
five new congregations recently formed in the Dassa church, Wollega 
province; an impressively steady growth in the Gandji area beyond 
the Birbir river south-east of Aira, closed to the Gospel as recently as 
two years ago, but now with three congregations who have built their 
own churches; a Hermannsburg missionary penetrating still further 
south-east, to Dabo Gatscho, and finding himself expected and wanted 
by unevangelized people. Reports also comment, however, on Adventist 
competition, with little regard for comity, in a country in which there 
are many unevangelized areas in which to serve. 

The task in SUDAN relates as constantly as ever, in a newly inde- 
pendent country, to the training of Christian leaders, especially of 
pastors and of qualified teachers: and the ordination, in the south, of 
one priest, of the Dinka tribe, and the making of eight deacons, seven 
of them Sudanese, is news of high quality and significance. The founda- 
tion stone of a new cathedral in Juba, part of the memorial to Bishop 
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Gwynne, has been laid. Visitors have commented on the large number 
of English-speaking people now in the north, compared with the 
former era; and the care of the steady stream of Christian Sudanese 
from the south forms a special pastoral charge. 

Reports from EGyPT continue to confirm the evidence of leadership, 
for which training over the past decade, together with opportunities 
accelerated by the Suez crisis, has prepared Egyptian Christians, men 
and women alike. Initiative is reported to be marked among Christian 
university students in organizing Bible study, prayer for the world 
Christian mission and early morning Sunday worship services, Sunday 
not being a holiday in Egypt. Village work suffers some fluctuation. 
The Bible Institute maintained by the Egypt General Mission (the 
American branch of what is now the Middle East General Mission) 
had, at the last reports, closed for lack of attendance, but the mission’s 
clinic has been attended by people from twenty-seven villages and a 
young Egyptian evangelist has assumed responsibility for a children’s 
class recently opened, and for the women’s meeting begun towards the 
end of 1958. 

A CMS board secretary recently in Cairo, at the invitation of the 
Council of the Episcopal Church, confirmed the steadfastness of the 
Egyptian clergy and the regular maintenance of church services. 
Church properties, though sequestrated, are in the hands of a Christian 
sequestrator and the Church has the use of them. Evangelism con- 
tinues in the wards of the Old Cairo Hospital and among out-patients, 
and the girls’ school at Rodah Island has twelve hundred pupils in its 
two departments. Prospects of deeper fellowship with the Coptic 
Church, under its newly appointed Patriarch, are eagerly anticipated. 

NorTH AFRICA, with its prolonged political disturbance, has its 
own problem of refugees from Algeria—130,000 of them in Tunisia 
and 80,000 in Morocco—and one that is particularized by the fact 
that the refugees are either very old people, many of them already 
sick at the outset, or children who have experienced horrors that have 
rendered them problematical to handle or to help. Christian co-opera- 
tion over the area as a whole has gone forward. The projected union 
of the work of the North Africa Mission with that of the Southern 
Morocco Mission has advanced with an affirmation of confidence, by 
the international council of the former mission at its meeting in 
Tangier in May, that the proposed step was clearly of divine leading ; 
and an SMM station at Azenmour, recently closed for reasons of 
illness, has been reopened with an NAM woman missionary in charge 
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of it. The second annual Moroccan Inter-Mission Literature Con. 
ference was held at Casablanca in May, on the occasion of the visit of 
Dr Kenneth Cragg, and with thirty delegates from six or seven evan- 
gelical groups taking part in it. Christian literature plans and prospects 
were viewed in the light of the immense challenge of Communist 
publications which flood the region. Christian books in Moroccan 
Arabic are in preparation: the whole Bible and a new hymn book are 
nearing completion. A popular Christian magazine is also a recognized 
need, as well as a larger supply of Arabic typewriters and of workers 
able to operate them. In a unanimous resolution the conference 
reiterated ‘the recommendation that missionary societies should make 
it a priority matter to set aside personnel specially for literature work’, 

Legislative reforms that are pending or enacted in Morocco in 
relation to personal status are of close concern to Christian workers. 
They provide for marriage contracts to be reciprocally binding, for 
mutual consent between both parties, openly, before witnesses and 
for a minimum age limit for marriage, of eighteen for a man and 
fifteen for a woman. They also restrict, though do not eliminate, 
polygamy and they regulate the act of repudiation of a wife in the 
direction of making it more difficult and thus of protecting people 
from their own or from their partner’s hasty action. 

American Board reports of the background against which the 
missionaries are at work in TURKEY describe it as that of ‘a Republic 
still trying to come into its own’, with some increasing tendency, on 
the part of the more conservative groups, to question and resist the 
rapid westernization to which the Republic is being exposed. Religion 
and politics, it is remarked ‘are consistently mixed’; and the adapta- 
tion of Islam to modern conditions, with a steady pressure for the 
translation of the Qur’an into Turkish and for the application to it 
of a degree of historical criticism, is at the root of differences between 
the contending parties. ‘In almost every social and cultural issue’, 
writes an American Board correspondent, ‘is the basic dilemma of 
whether the culture will be Islamic or whether Islamic cultural roots 
can be molded into harmony with the ideology of the West.’ 

Response to the American Board schools is reported never to have 
been keener and there are nine competitors, in the entrance examina- 
tions, for every vacancy. Christian work has suffered materially from 
the devaluation of the lira from 2.80 to 9.00 to the dollar; and any 
project, in education, publications, medicine, is therefore submitted to 
the closest evaluation. 
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The first ‘work camp’ to be organized in Turkey, sponsored by the 
Society of Friends and staffed largely by American Board workers, 
took place in the summer. Week-end work camps have continued, and 
a student ‘Bookmobile’ project has given city-reared young people an 
insight into the predominantly rural aspect of their country. A shortage 
of nurses in both Turkey and the USA has affected the Christian 
hospital at Gaziantep, but in the educational field eleven short-term 
teachers have been appointed for career service. ‘Problems are never 
greater than opportunities,’ writes a Christian worker in Turkey. 


AFRICA 


— ago the central event to record was the all-Africa Church 
Conference at Ibadan and the first meeting, at Brazzaville, of the 
provisional committee which that conference set up. The year 1959 
has brought the second meeting of the committee, at Salisbury, 
Southern Rhodesia, in September last, at which another stage was 
reached with the appointment of a full-time secretary, Dr Donald 
M’Timkulu, senior lecturer in education at Fort Hare University 
College, South Africa, who is to come into office, with his head- 
quarters at the Mindolo Oecumenical Centre, Kitwe, Northern 
Rhodesia, in 1960. Concern with the challenge of Islam in many parts 
of Africa led the group at Ibadan to press for a study of Christian- 
Muslim relations in West and East Africa; and at the request of the 
International Missionary Council the Reverend Pierre Benignus, of 
France, embarked at the New Year, 1959, on a preliminary consulta- 
tive tour of those regions in which the problem is most conspicuous 
and presented to the IMC’s administrative committee later in the 
year his impressions and recommendations as to ways in which to 
ensure fundamental study and understanding of the challenge in each 
of the areas concerned. Measures to follow up his consultations and 
to secure, in the first place for certain strategic points, the co-operation 
of Christians experienced in contact with Islam are being planned. 


West AFRICA 


Common concerns find frequent confirmation in inter-church 
deliberations. We note, for instance, in reports from Sierra Leone the 
emphasis of the United Christian Council on the task of providing 
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for the educated young, with their activity in political life, oppor- 
tunities at a similar level in the service of the Church. Discussions in 
the Council, again, on the challenge of the non-Christian religions are 
directed to paganism on the one hand, but to the advance and encroach- 
ment of Islam, and especially of the Ahmadiyya movement, with its 
well-established education programme, on the other. There is much 
concern to improve Sunday-school work and equipment and to make 
good the decrease in the number of Sunday-school teachers. The 
United Christian Council’s newly created social welfare committee 
enjoys the co-operation of representatives of the Government's social 
welfare and medical departments and of the YMCA and YWCA. 
Women’s work, moreover, is expanding: the Women’s Christian 
Federation, which has served hitherto in and around Freetown, is 
planning to operate on a national scale. 

LIBERIA, in turn, gives much attention to Sunday-school require- 
ments and new literature, as part of a constructive programme of 
religious education, in connexion with which a specialist from Cutting. 
ton College has paid consultative visits over a wide area. Education 
as a whole remains the outstanding challenge. New schools, for 
example, opened by the Episcopal Church in 1959, were over-enrolled 
at once. There is progress in self-support on the part of many churches, 
due, it is claimed, to regular and systematic instruction on steward- 
ship and giving, and perhaps also to the direct challenge to individually 
named churches in the church newspaper. Christian students have been 
outspoken in their views on standards of morality, pressing for the 
provision of study and guidance in preparation for marriage and asking 
for a lead in organizing courses from the churches and the Christian 
youth movements. 

The choice of Accra as the permanent seat of the All-Africa People’s 
Conference concentrates in GHANA the continent-wide aspirations 
towards the self-government which that country has already achieved. 
The removal of Trinity Theological College, a joint Presbyterian- 
Methodist institution, from Kumasi to a site near Accra which will 
bring it into closer fellowship with the University College and will 
make for a greater concentration of forces preparing for Christian 
leadership, is now an accomplished fact, which the IMC’s Theological 
Education Fund has helped to realize. The Church of Scotland has 
transferred the printing department of the Scottish Mission Book 
Depét to the Presbyterian Church of Ghana. The mission station 
opened at Sandema is meeting with a response, especially from young 
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men, and there are hopes, the Church of Scotland reports, of whole 
villages accepting the Gospel. Anglican reports indicate a record 
number of ordinations, seven ex-catechists having been made deacon 
and two of them, subsequently, with another Ghanaian trained in 
Britain, ordained priest. New vernacular literature includes a Twi 
Prayer Book and a Catechism in Fante. Anglican expansion in the 
northern territories has taken workers into a pioneer area, based on 
a centre at Tamale, where a European priest and a Nigerian priest 
educated in Ghana are living. Newly qualified teachers, moreover, are 
reported often to be choosing the north, with its more exacting demands, 
as their field of service. 

In northern NiGeRIA the theological college established by the Sudan 
United Mission has completed its first year, with twenty-one students 
and three teachers, and providing two courses, a diploma course for 
men with a full secondary school education, or the equivalent in 
teacher-training studies, and an alternative course for those less 
advanced. The student body has included, at the wish of the Danish 
branch of the SUM, twelve students with several years’ special training 
behind them, who are working on their own curriculum and profiting 
from the wider contacts provided. The Southern Baptist mission, 
USA, has announced its intention to build a university college in 
western Nigeria, work on the project to begin in 1962. Church of 
Scotland reports from the Calabar area speak of a considerable 
increase in the response to medical service, partly attributable to such 
developments as the new and successful leprosy treatment, but there 
is at the same time a serious shortage of doctors. In education, the 
introduction of primary education throughout the eastern region of 
Nigeria has proved very costly and has necessitated economies all 
round ; and Christian schools have suffered from reductions in govern- 
ment grants. Plans for the integration of the Church of Scotland 
mission in the Presbyterian Church are nearing completion. 

Basel missionaries have gone into pioneer work in north CAMEROON, 
a region previously closed to evangelism, and have set up a central 
station at Gavva, strategically placed in the midst of a vast pagan 
population. Building has begun on a house for the missionaries and 
on a poli-clinic. In south Cameroon the Church has completed a first 
year of its autonomous life, with an African in office as secretary of 
the synod. The pastoral seminary ended the year with eleven students 
qualified ; and a seminary for catechists has produced sixteen trained 
workers at the end of a three-year course. 
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In the territories related to the French Union there is some change 
in the political structure to be taken into account. Four states— 
Senegal, Chad, Upper Volta and Dahomey—have formed the Federa- 
tion of Mali (the name of an ancient kingdom of West Sudan)—and 
four others —Chad, Oubangi-Shari, Moyen Congo and Gabon—have 
formed a new customs union. 

In GaBon, two African pastors have taken part in the missionary 
conference for the first time, an administrative council, composed of 
two missionaries and two Africans, has been formed and synodal 
commissions on the church, education and medicine have been set up. 
Ways and means of transferring mission property are under discussion, 
with the prospect of the integration of the mission into the Church in 
view. In FRENCH CAMEROON the Presbyterian Church, which grew 
from the work of the American Presbyterian mission, and the African 
Protestant Church, associated with the Paris mission, are discussing 
the possibilities of union. Both churches use French and the vernacular. 
The project of a joint theological training college for the churches of 
Equatorial Africa, probably on a site at Yaoundé, CAMEROON, referred 
to in our last Survey, is also to receive assistance from the Theological 
Education Fund. In Toco, where there is already a synodal com- 
mittee jointly composed of missionaries and Africans, the Church is 
engaged on the study of plans for the final integration of the tasks 
and responsibilities of the Paris mission into the Church. A matter of 
special importance is the evangelization of the Kabré region, hitherto 
in the hands of the mission. Plans have also been under discussion 
with regard to the contribution, in personnel and fields of service, 
from the Norddeutsche Mission, which has recently been invited to 
serve in Togo; and in October the appointment of a first German 
missionary couple, who are to leave for Africa in the course of 1960, 
was announced. 

In Conoco, which has suffered an unusual degree of disturbance and 
unrest, Christian counsels have pressed further towards united initia- 
tive and responsibility, at the centre and in the regions. Plans for 
improving the training for the ministry have received much attention: 
and at the meeting of the Conseil Protestant du Congo in February 
the group engaged on working out a scheme to provide a full theo- 
logical faculty, if possible in the vicinity of the University at Elisabeth- 
ville, where there is land available, was authorized to proceed further. 
The scheme, which has met with sympathetic interest on the part of 
the university authorities, is also expected to come within the sphere 
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of support from the IMC’s Theological Education Fund, and French- 
speaking theological teachers are being sought. Plans to inaugurate a 
school of theological training on the London Bible College pattern 
have also been worked out, to provide evangelists with a sound theo- 
logical foundation. Regional co-operation, by means of the existing 
regional conferences, and by an increase in their number, is being 
actively fostered, and it is hoped that these conferences will meet at 
least every two years. The Council has now appointed an education 
secretary to its secretariat and has also appealed to the missions for 
one of them to set aside a full-time secretary for youth work. It also 
recognizes in particular the need for a Christian secretary among 
students at Elisabethville University. Stanleyville, with its 75,000 
Africans, uprooted for the most part from their tribal associations, 
remains an outstanding challenge, not least on account of the semi- 
Christian subversive sects, such as the Kitawala, organized as to their 
exterior practices very much like the Church, who are reported to be 
gaining ground. In the medical field, the recently established medical 
conference of all Christian missions in Lower Congo is to become an 
annual event, a medical journal is to be launched and a Congo Christian 
Medical Association has been formed. 

In the PORTUGUESE TERRITORIES, West and East, there is expansion 
and further co-ordination to report. In ANGOLA, British and Canadian 
Baptists are in process ef enlarging their medical sphere, for which 
purpose a £25,000 appeal has been opened. A new hospital, to replace 
the present and now inadequate building in San Salvador, is to be 
erected at the Quibocolo station of the BMS, where it will serve a 
larger area, while the Canadian Baptists are planning to build a hos- 
pital on or near the coast. Land has been acquired on which to extend 
further the teacher-evangelist training institute at Calambala, near 
San Salvador, where a medical unit is also to be set up and jointly 
operated by the British and Canadian Baptists. American Board 
reports, though loud in their praise of the African pastors and of the 
ability and willingness of Christians to support their churches, note 
the material effect on church life which is beginning to result from the 
change to a money economy and from other economic pressures in 
which the African generally comes off worst; and they voice the 
warning that, for all the efforts, unrelenting and in fact increasing, on 
the part of church members, self-support is something of a diminishing 
prospect. A challenge to further outreach in the south of Angola is 
evident among the Kwanyama, a large tribe described as ‘increasingly 
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clamant in its plea for missionary help’, to which the American Board, } i 


already serving the region, is keenly concerned to respond. 

A development to be noted in MOZAMBIQUE is the uniting in one 
diocese of all the Anglican areas of responsibility, some of them 
isolated in character; and one diocese, Lebombo, will now take in 
areas in the central, north-east and north-west of Mozambique 
hitherto in the dioceses of Mashonaland, Masasi and Norther 
Rhodesia respectively. The change, which will simplify adjustment to 
and compliance with the regulations of the Portuguese Government, 
is also related to the problem of the training of ordinands, who are 
not allowed to study outside the country and for whom a training 
college has been opened. There are twelve ordinands in residence. The 
inter-mission pastoral seminary recently established at Ricatla forms 
a vital element in preparation for evangelism in a country which still 
presents a formidable element of pagan resistance. Mission Suisse 
reports refer to the vitality of the Evangelical forces and to the steady 
persistence of united efforts to penetrate unevangelized areas. The 
advance into the Manica and Sofala territories, from a central base 
in Beira, affords an instance of united initiative going quietly and 
steadily ahead. 


EAST AND CENTRAL AFRICA 


The concern to build up a strong ministry that is voiced in many 
quarters in East and Central Africa found common expression at the 
conference, at Makerere University College, Uganda, of staff members 
of theological colleges in Tanganyika, Kenya and Uganda, with which 
the year opened. There was a general desire to see religious studies 
established as a degree subject, either at Makerere, subject to the agree- 
ment of the authorities, or in a separate institution. The conference, 
which is to meet again, in Kenya, in 1960, founded the East African 
Association of Theological Colleges, which is to function in an advisory 
capacity and to which it is hoped to appoint a full-time secretary. Of 
interest in this connexion is the report of the working party on higher 
education in East Africa, led by the Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of London, with its recommendation of an inter-racial university for 
East Africa, and of university colleges for Kenya and Tanganyika. 

Political unrest, not only in the areas affected by the Federation issue, 
gives added point to the pressure for strong and responsible Christian 
leadership and for the creation of sound Christian opinion on national 
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issues. In UGANDA, where the United National Movement is pressing 
for ‘self-rule by 1960’, the Church has realized a long-felt need with the 
production of a church newspaper, New Day, which appears fortnightly. 
The study of the Bible, though reported to be noticeably increasing 
among those who have been touched by the Revival movement, is 
urged upon the churches as a whole as the fundamental approach to 
the problems and challenges of to-day. Structural changes to strengthen 
the forces of evangelism are planned in the direction of dividing the 
present diocese of Uganda into three parts: Ruanda-Urundi, the 
Western Provinces and Buganda and Busoga. An event which filled the 
cathedral at Namirembe to the doors was the commissioning of an 
African as the first full-time diocesan youth worker. Mengo Hospital 
has reached a new stage with the transfer of its management from the 
Church Missionary Society to a Board of Governors, on which repre- 
sentatives of the Church and the CMS and an inter-racial group of men 
and women will serve. Missionary outreach is recorded in the revival of 
the mission among the Dinka tribe in the Sudan, with the enthusiastic 
agreement of that diocese, and an African from Uganda, with his wife 
and children, is now there. 

In KENYA, reports from the churches claim some further relaxation 
of the tension amid which they have been at work, as rehabilitation 
after the Mau Mau emergency takes its course. There have, none the 
less, been evidences of the renewal here and there of the Mau Mau oath 
ceremony; and the much-debated incidents of violent treatment, at 
the hands of the local authorities, of inmates of the detention camp at 
Hola, have provided, in a particularly regrettable and shameful way, 
a reminder of the continued existence of an intransigent Mau Mau 
clement. The knowledge that only the power of the Gospel can bring 
a change of heart to angered and defeated insurrectionists leads the 
churches still to concentrate much of their strength on the re- 
settlement areas; and it is to the churches that the Government looks 
a good deal to provide the people of integrity whom the situation 
requires. At the consultative level, moreover, the experience of church 
leaders in their everyday contacts with African communities is sought, 
as is evident in the choice of Canon Bewes, lately Africa secretary of 
the CMS and formerly a missionary in Kenya, to take part, in June 
last, in the three-member enquiry into the remaining detention camps 
and to advise as to their future. In November, the government 
decision to release the greater number of those detained radically 
reduced the tension. Response, meanwhile, to the Christian Message 
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is recorded at several points. The Methodist report speaks of advance 
(interrupted, since a first venture by a teacher-catechist six years ago, 
by the emergency) into the former desert areas of Tharaka, now linked 
by bridge with Meru, and entered again, by a group consisting of two 
Methodists and one Presbyterian, a year ago. The first churches are 
being established, and a health centre has been built under the super. 
vision of an African local preacher. The training centre maintained 
by the Society of Friends on the Mwea Plain, Mucii wa Urata 
(Homestead of Friendship), has extended its services to provide short 
courses On various subjects; and lectures on the Christian Faith have 
attracted both Africans and Europeans. A series in Kikuyu has been 
designed to help village literacy workers in their task. Kenya, more 
over, constitutes a region of particular challenge to work among 
Muslims ; and one of the initial studies sponsored by the IMC referred 
to earlier in this survey is to take a Swedish missionary, in the early 
months of 1960, to survey the situation in and around Mombasa. 
The wide distribution of the half-million non-Roman Catholic 
Christians among the forces of paganism and Islam led a German 
Lutheran pastor who recently visited TANGANYIKA to describe them as 
belonging to a ‘diaspora church’; and the need to consolidate the 
strength of Christian groups so situated and to build up strong local 
congregations is apparent in reports. There is a marked emphasis on 
Bible School training. The latest available report of the Lutheran 
Bible School at Mwika, established five years ago, speaks of 140 
students in residence (forty of them women), who have been trained and 
strengthened for Christian witness and service in the everyday life to 
which they return. There have also been ‘refresher’ and correspondence 
courses and some outreach through extension activities in the field. 
We note also the dedication of a Moravian Bible School at Sikonge in 
April last, the gift to the Unyamwezi Church from the Moravian 
churches in Britain, with an initial student body of twenty-five. The 
Christian Council of Kenya, as a result of the conference on theological 
education referred to above, resolved at its June meeting ‘to ask the 
churches to study the possibility of united theological training in 
Tanganyika’. The character of the curriculum in ministerial training 
is also under discussion, and there are interesting efforts recorded to 
render it more relevant to present-day problems. Partly to that end the 
course at the Lutheran seminary in Makumira has been extended from 
three years to four. At the meeting of the synod in November, 1958, 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church of North Tanganyika elected an 
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African for the first time as President of the Church and accepted, for 
a two-year trial period, a revised constitution which provides, in that 
period, for further advance towards the integration of the mission in 
the Church. 

Christian education at all levels remains a major concern among the 
churches in Tanganyika; and a notable event has been the joint 
meeting of the education secretaries of the Christian Council of 
Tanganyika and of the Tanganyika Catholic Welfare Association. 
The group recorded the ‘common conviction that the establishment of 
a Unified Teaching Service is a matter of first priority’ and defined a 
religious education as ideally one which is ‘imparted in a school which 
provides both secular and religious instruction in an atmosphere which 
teflects the beliefs of the pupils and in which the teachers share the 
religious conviction of their pupils’. Discussions have also taken place, 
within the Christian Council, with the Education Secretary General to 
the Kenya Christian Council. Acknowledging the variety of opinion 
in Tanganyika and Kenya as to the rdéle of the Church in a national 
system of education, they stressed the need for a new conception 
of school management, in terms of service rather than ownership or 
control, locally representative in character, concerned with establishing 
and teaching high moral standards and with building up school com- 
mittees which will enable local people to participate. United concern 
for education gains in strength. It is hoped that the Education Secretary 
General may have his headquarters at the New Lutheran centre which 
is to be opened in Dar-es-Salaam ; and the Christian Council is looking 
toward the appointment of an associate Education Secretary General, 
who should if possible be an African. The Alliance Teacher-Training 
Centre at Rungwe, maintained by the Moravians and the Anglicans 
(CMS), is, by government decision, to remain open and is in process of 
modernization. In spheres of special evangelistic need in Tanganyika 
we note the emphasis on the problem of young people, many of whom 
get no further than the primary stage of education and who go to work 
on the plantations and in the towns, and, in that connexion, the 
announcement that the YMCA is to initiate work in Tanganyika, with 
hostels in the larger towns. 

Reports from the ZANZIBAR diocese refer to a serious shortage of 
European priests, at a time when the expanding demands of Dar-es- 
Salaam alone occupy priests who might be serving elsewhere in the 
mainland areas of the diocese. African priests take increasing responsi- 
bility but increase only gradually in numbers. At the meeting of the 
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Synod held at Korogwe in June a House of Laity, with representatives 
from every parish, took part for the first time and has elected an African 
chairman for such meetings as it holds separately. An African, too, 
has been elected secretary of the Synod. The Synod discussed and 
accepted a draft constitution for the diocese and unanimously agreed, 
after much discussion, that the diocese should enter the new Anglican 
Province of East Africa, membership of which has been accepted by all 
the five dioceses concerned, with the exception of that of Masasi, 
whose rejection of the proposal, at its synod meeting in September, 
resulting in the resignation of the Bishop at an earlier date than he had 
planned, has been widely regretted. 

The long-standing identification of the churches with the African 
people of NYASALAND has taken them, in the past year, beyond all 
precedent or comparison, into the heart of the political tension which 
has gripped the country and kept it in a declared ‘state of emergency’ 
since March; and there seems little news that could displace, in the 
space available here, the record of the participation and intervention, 
in a political crisis, of Christians rooted in a Faith which concerns the 
whole man. Their close fellowship with African Christians, and their 
participation, as ministers, elders or members, in the life of the Church 
of Central Africa, Presbyterian (into which the work of the mission 
council in both Blantyre and Livingstonia is in process of being trans- 
ferred), has given Church of Scotland missionaries, for instance, an 
outstanding position as spokesmen and interpreters of the African 
and of his fears and aspirations. Their presentation of the African’s 
resentment of what he insists is the imposed character of the Federa- 
tion, his belief that constitutional review, the prospect of which, in 
1960, bears down upon him, will lead forthwith to pressure from 
white opinion for Dominion status which the African is neither ready 
for nor desires and to the imposition of the Southern Rhodesia ‘Native 
policy’, is widely shared by other missionaries who serve the Church 
in Nyasaland. There is also, however, general acknowledgement that 
economic benefits are already apparent in the Federation and of the 
fact that, economically speaking, for all the determination of a solid 
body of Africans to secede, Nyasaland could not in any event, in 
present conditions, stand out of it alone. But while it is argued that 
many of the Africans’ fear have so far proved groundless, there is a 
common concern, in official expressions of opinion on the part of the 
churches, that matters shall go at the pace at which Africans in the 
territories affected and especially in Nyasaland, which contains, as a 
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statement by the Society of Friends points out, nearly half the total 
African population in the Federation area, are prepared to move. 
African confidence will only be restored, in the opinion of many 
missionaries, if there is real assurance and evidence that multi-racial 
partnership is intended, if legislation is provided that will enable the 
African to be heard through his own chosen spokesmen in 1960 and if 
African political leaders who are still, at the time of writing, under 
detention, are either released or brought to trial. Hopes of a lessening 
of the tension were aroused by the debate at Westminster in October, 
but African opinion hardened again when the composition of the 
Monckton Commission was announced. 

Though NoRTHERN RHODESIA is the only part of the Federation not 
to have declared a state of emergency, African unrest has been equally 
apparent; and much of the apprehension discerned in Nyasaland pre- 
occupies the African in Northern Rhodesia too. It is noteworthy, 
moreover, that in the Copper Belt, the area most subject to disturbance 
of an industrial kind, there is most initiative to record of a constructive 
and reconciling nature by the churches. The Mindolo Oecumenical 
Foundation, succeeding the former Copperbelt Christian Service 
Council, has been founded by the churches as ‘a centre of study, 
worship and consultation’ and has become a member of the Christian 
Council of Northern Rhodesia. Its activities, as reported to the 
Christian Council in July, have already included the provision of a 
taining centre for African women in Christian home-making; and 
there are plans to establish youth leadership training, as well as courses 
and conferences for teachers who give religious instruction and for lay 
workers. Plans for a chapel are under discussion. Mindolo is also the 
headquarters of the Africa Writing Centre directed by Dr and Mrs 
Wesley Sadler, of USA, and the two general courses so far held, to 
tain writers in the production of Christian literature, have drawn 
students from eight regions of Africa. The literature challenge is 
particularly acute owing to the vast scale on which the Jehovah’s 
Witnesses distribute their publications in Northern Rhodesia, which is 
teported to come fourth in their literature production throughout the 
world. Mindolo has also been the scene of the first international work 





amp to be organized in Central Africa: three hundred volunteers 

ftom eight countries built a new hospitality centre for the YWCA, on 

whose initiative the work camp, with World Council of Churches’ 

sponsorship, was undertaken. 

The report of the meeting of the SOUTHERN RHODESIA Christian 
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Conference on ‘the Christian Faith and daily life’ gives a cross-section 
picture of the task in evangelism to-day. Concern is expressed at ti 
extent to which, in certain quarters, Sunday goes unobserved, with} other f 
required attendances at municipal or tribal gatherings competing as exal 
church worship, and with ‘unnecessary’ Sunday work maintained jn} Meado 
industry and by the municipalities. ‘Rapid social change’, again, affect Church 
the villagers who are moving on a large scale to urban surroundings) endeav 
The report recognizes the acute nature of the housing problem, but| contrib 
reiterates the churches’ opposition to the policy of building hostels for| labour, 
single workers and the duty to press constantly for the building of] to resi 
homes, near where the workers are employed. segregi 

A centenary celebration has been that of the Inyati mission, the out-| Resurr 
come of a desire on the part of the London Missionary Society to} burg (' 
establish a mission to the Matabele, for which purpose King Mzilikazi| 200,00 
granted them a stretch of land outside Nyati, the missionaries being} the Co 
the first Europeans to settle permanently in Southern Rhodesia. At « 

Church union initiative was reported, at the executive committer] The B 
meeting of the Christian Conference, in March, to be following a fact-| 1959, « 
finding course ; and information on ‘the pattern of the Church’ and onj the Ba. 





the various church disciplines is in process of collation. bring | 
Extens 
THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA as the 


The churches in South Africa offer each year, from one quarter or] May, ¢ 
another, the salutary reminder that they are concerned in their daily} most « 
life with matters that go beyond immediate political problems and] senior 
apparent frustrations ; and that their differences with the Government] in the 
are not political, but theological, since they are rooted in the Christian} The 
conception of all men as equal in the sight of God. Further strength,| Up un 
moreover, has come to the churches’ position and to their mutual] Xhosa 
relationships with the official statement by the Moderator of the} likely 
Dutch Reformed Church of the Transvaal, at a World Council ofjand or 
Churches’ meeting on ‘Christian responsibility in areas of rapid social] lo, ag: 
change’, that ‘no single race may deem itself entitled to a privileged|Fort | 
position and consider itself superior to other races’ and that ‘thejadmin 
unquestioned equality of all races, peoples and manifestations of thejffom i 
true Church must be recognized according to the Scriptures’. Bantu 

Each year, however, developments in the political realm cannot but}/Rhod 
affect the plans and policies of the churches as they seek, acceptingjit, fror 
where they must what is an accomplished fact, to adjust their resources}dismis 
to new situations and fields of challenge. The removal of thousandsjhave t 
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ection! of Africans to re-settlement areas is now established on a sufficient 
d at the) scale to indicate the strategic points at which to centre churches and 
ed, with] other facilities for pastoral care and Christian community. We note, 
ing with} #8 examples, new churches built by the Hermannsburg mission at 
ained in} Meadowlands, Dobsonville and near Rondfontein, and by the Anglican 
1, affects] Church at the new township of Vlakfontein, a feature of all these 
ndings| endeavours to take the Church where the people have gone being the 
lem, but| contribution, in money and building material, and often in personal 
stels for| labour, from the Africans themselves. The refusal to allow Europeans 
Iding of] to reside in the townships provides yet another instance of enforced 
segregation, a demand which has also caused the Community of the 
the out-| Resurrection to withdraw from Orlando Native township, Johannes- 
ciety to} burg (which still, in spite of large-scale removals, has a population of 
izilikazi| 200,000) and to hand over their work to African priests not members of 
es being] the Community. 
a. At other points the implementation of apartheid takes its course. 
ymmittee} The Bantu Self-Government Bill, which passed its third reading in 
g a fact-| 1959, abolishing the seats of the European members who represented 
’ and on} the Bantu people, in effect removes any means by which the latter can 
bring their views and grievances to the attention of Parliament. The 
Extension of University Education Bill, more realistically referred to 
as the University Apartheid Bill, which passed its second reading in 
iarter or| May, continues to arouse vehement public protest from the universities 
eir daily} most closely concerned—Rhodes, Witwatersrand and Cape Town— 
ems andj senior spokesmen of which affirm the opposition of all the universities 
vernment| in the Union and of the entire academic world. 
Christian} The point of particular concern for the churches is the plan to set 
strength) Up university colleges for each of the three major Bantu groups, 
- mutualjXhosa, Zulu and Sotho, two of which are already established and 
r of thejlikely to open in 1960: one, for the northern Transvaal, at Turfloop 
yuncil ofjand one for Zululand at Ngoya. The Fort Hare Transfer Bill (referred 
id socialjto, again, by an Opposition Member in impassioned debate as ‘the 
rivileged|Fort Hare Destruction Bill) provides for the transference of the 
that ‘thejadministration of a church foundation of forty-three years’ standing 
ns of the}ffom its own College Council to the direct control of the Minister of 
Bantu Education, deprives the College of the benefits of affiliation to 
nnot but}Rhodes University and of its ‘open’, multi-racial character and makes 
inglit, from January 1960, the third of the exclusively Bantu colleges. Staff 
dismissals, apart from senior members nearing retiral in any event, 
have been commented upon for their very summary character. 
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Of particular concern for the churches are the prospects for theo- 
logical education in the new colleges and at Fort Hare. At the latter 
institution assurances have been given that theological education will 
continue, degree courses in theology being related to the B.D. and 
B.A. examinations of the University of South Africa, though the 
courses for students already registered for the examinations of Rhodes 
University will be continued for the time being. The Church of Scot- 
land Mission Council is to make the premises of the Lovedale Bible 
School available for the accommodation and training of students 
preparing to enter the ministry who were formerly attached to the 
Fort Hare hostels. The Dutch Reformed Church is to open Bantu 
Theological Seminaries at Turfloop and at Witzieshoek, Orange Free 
State. A third will replace the existing Stofberg Memorial School, 
near Vereeniging, which is to be sold to become a prison farm. Informal 
discussions have been held between the Christian Council of South 
Africa and the Director of the IMC’s Theological Education Fund, 
to consider, in a preliminary way, how the Fund could best serve the 
churches of the Union at this time. A development of importance in 
theological study is the expansion of the Faculty of Divinity of Rhodes 
University, founded ten years ago and the only one for English- 
speaking students in the Union. Maintained by the University in 
co-operation with the Anglican, Congregational, Methodist and 
Presbyterian churches, the Faculty’s expansion plans will require the 
foundation of two or three additional Chairs. 

The Bantu Education Act has continued to confront the churches 
with a serious dilemma. Efforts to maintain as private schools those 
which previously benefited from government grants have had to 
contend with a strong degree of uncertainty, not only as to their 
financial resources, but because of the possibility of closure at three 
months’ notice, on the part of the Government, to which the schools 


are constantly exposed; and they can make little appeal, in that pre-. 


carious situation, either to voluntary financial support or to teachers 
to come on to their staffs. A good many of the schools have been 
closed or, as in the case of Grace Dieu Anglican school, transferred 
to government control. Efforts and energies are increasingly con- 
centrated on religious education at every level and at a variety of 
times and places, and on the spiritual strengthening and support of 
catechists and of Christian teachers in government schools. Impres- 
sions of the curriculum in those schools are not unfavourable, but the 
fact that all instruction, up to the third year of secondary schools, is 





chools, is 
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in the vernacular, confirms again, it is agreed, the policy of cultural 
isolation that is intended. 

Christian literature remains an outstanding challenge in the Union, 
and one on behalf of which one of its best-known champions, Dr 
R. H. W. Shepherd, speaking in Edinburgh at his installation as 
Moderator of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 
appealed for support to enable Africans to produce their own litera- 
ture. The Bantu Authors’ Conference, too, held at Atteridgeville, 
Pretoria, in July, requested the literature commission of the South 
African churches to take steps to set up a bureau of literacy and 
literature, a scheme to which the gift of $17,250 from the Ford Founda- 
tion, of USA, will partly be devoted. 

Reports from the churches, in fact, for all the set-backs and problems 
that they contain, suggest marked courage and vitality, with growth 
in self-support and in responsibility on the part of Africans in 
pastoral and lay spheres. Consolidation of forces makes headway: the 
Federation of Dutch Reformed Churches has agreed to take the 
initial steps to follow up proposals for the formation of a multi- 
racial church council for all Reformed churches in Southern Africa, 
with a view to strengthening consultation, witness, relations with 
other churches and a common front against non-Christian forces. In 
the field of church union, a draft Church Order is under consideration 
which provides for the amalgamation of the five federated Dutch 
Reformed Churches and has been submitted to the synods. Its 
tealization would gather 1,200,000 adherents into one church. 

Talks between the Church of the Province and the Dutch Reformed 
Church have helped to clear up mutual misunderstandings and to 
temove the suspicion of underlying political affiliations. Each church, 
it was affirmed, acted in the light of God’s Word and under the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit. 


THE HiGH COMMISSION TERRITORIES 


In Basutoland, a country with a high standard of literacy which 
stands on the threshold of self-government, the demand for schools is 
constantly increasing; and there is a common urgency voiced in 
Mission board reports to find the funds with which to build in the 
time-limit set by the authorities. The Training College at Morija, 
maintained for many years by the Paris Mission, and joined by the 
Anglicans in 1947, to become the Basutoland Training College, is 
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developing further with the transfer of the boys’ secondary school 
which forms part of it to Peka, where the two missions will open ¢ 
new High School. Only teacher-training students will remain at Morija, 
A ‘Christian Home’ movement which has been developing in Basuto- 
land over the last twenty-five years has reached the stage of forming a 
Basutoland Homemakers Association, inter-confessional in character, 
though mainly Protestant, to which some 160 clubs, from all parts of 
the Protectorate, are affiliated. 

In Bechuanaland the London Missionary Society is building a new 
secondary boarding school at Ootsi. The success of the bookroom 
opened at Lobatsi in 1956 has led to the possibility being considered 
of appointing a full-time missionary bookshop manager, who would 
be responsible for publications and distribution for the whole Pro- 
tectorate. In Bechuanaland, again, the opportunity to build and to 
expand is only limited by financial means. 


MADAGASCAR 
oe on a longer view are not fundamentally displaced, in the 


minds of the planners, by immediate, physical calamity. But the 
succession of cyclones, with torrential rains and floods, which struck 
Madagascar in April cannot but contribute an emergency element 
to the picture of the churches, which have shared to the full in the loss 
of life and the destruction of property which Madagascar has sustained. 
Nor, we are reminded, will the task of reconstruction, which has 4 
slow, rehabilitative side to it, be completed very quickly. A report 
to the Society of Friends estimated the number of people rendered 
homeless at 93,230, a high figure, it is remarked, in a total population 
of 4,500,000. Churches, schools and presbyteries are among the 
property destroyed or damaged. The immediate and spontaneous 
efforts of churches oversea, whether individually or through the World 
Council of Churches, to help with money and material needs have 
deeply moved the Christians of Madagascar and have brought home 
to them their fellowship in a world Church. The recently constituted 
Christian Council (Conseil des Eglises protestantes) has formed 
an ‘Entr’aide et service social des Eglises protestantes @ Madagascar’, 
which is working in close colloboration with the civic authorities and 
may well, it is anticipated, form the permanent basis on which to build 
up a united social ministry on the part of the churches. 

There is, moreover, a new political relationship to take into account 
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since the proclamation of Madagascar as a Republic, within the French 
Union, in October, 1958; and a commission-on political affairs has 
been set up by the Christian Council through which to approach the 
Government on matters which are of concern to Christian opinion 
and to the well-being of the churches. Church union discussions, 
which, it is acknowledged, are proceeding rather slowly, with differences 
of opinion as to the Church and its Ministry still to be resolved, 
have had the benefit of consultation, in the persons of Dr Norman 
Goodall and Dr Keith Bridston, with the Faith and Order commission 
of the World Council of Churches. 

Reports of the London Missionary Society and of the Paris mission 
indicate that the transfer to the church synods of the responsibility 
for the appointment of missionaries and for their assignment to fields 
of service, recorded in our last survey, has taken its course. Correspond- 
ing developments have taken place in the Lutheran Church, which is 
divided into six synods, and at the last meeting of the General Synod 
steps were taken to give increasing responsibility to the indigenous 
church. Of the four general officers, three are now Malagasy. 

Though missionaries are in the minority, there is common agreement 
that they will still, for a long time, be required and welcomed in a 
situation, again, which demands that priority shall go to the training 
of Malagasy workers. There are still areas, moreover, the mission 
boards affirm, with no school or church, and no missionary; and 
evidences of an existence that centres on pagan beliefs and practices 
are frequently encountered. LMS reports refer, for instance, to a vast 
heathen area in the Tsimihety region in the north, where five pastor- 
teachers and their wives are now stationed, but which greatly needs 
further reinforcements. Anglican references to work in the Imerina 
area emphasize a similar demand. Though, as a Lutheran report 
observes, Madagascar’s two million Christians (half of them non- 
Roman Catholics) constitute not far short of fifty per cent of the popula- 
tion, their uneven distribution over the island, with some outlying 
coastal areas a bare three to four per cent Christian, gives the challenge 
& particular character of its own. 

Theological education continues at the various churches’ institutions. 
The theological college at Ambohipotsy, supported by the LMS, 
had, at the last reports, twenty-six students in residence, sixteen of 
them married, with a total of fifty children, also there, among them. 
The Friends’ Bible School at Arivonimamo makes provision for men 
students and their wives and is in the care of two full-time Malagasy 
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men teachers. Reports of the Lutheran seminary at Ivory-Fianarantsoa 
voice the common problem of how to train a ministry to serve a church 
which contains, in its urban congregations, many well-educated people 
and the smaller, less sophisticated groups in the rural areas. The plans 
for a united theological training college, in the working out of which 
both the LMS and the Society of Friends, with the Paris mission, are 
concerned, have advanced to the point of a site being purchased on 
which to build, though there are many points at which agreement has 
still to be reached, before such an institution can come into being. 

Workers among young people refer to a general slackening of 
traditional disciplines and see in it a special challenge to the churches 
to instil, through Christian teaching and the example of Christian living, 
other standards and ideals. The needs of girls are specially in mind 
in connexion with the shortage of schools. The YWCA Centre in 
Tananarive continues to play a leading part in Christian social service 
and gave shelter to several hundred of the homeless from the capital, 
certain quarters of which suffered with particular severity from the 
disaster. The Christian Council has created a youth department, 
through which to co-ordinate the churches’ work in that field. 

Two land-rovers, the gift of the British and Foreign Bible Society 
and the Norwegian Bible Society, controlled by a joint committee of 
the two bodies, have been fitted out as Bible and visual-aid vans for 
bookselling and evangelism, and have taken the field. 


LATIN AMERICA AND THE CARIBBEAN 


oes community of conception as to the task and the methods of 
approach which is characteristic of Evangelical leaders in Latin 
America has brought them again into continent-wide consultation in 
several spheres of service. Achievement and challenge are expressed 
in the Committee on Co-operation in Latin America’s study com 


ference, in November 1958, with its theme, ‘From Missions to Mission’, | 


which included a thorough study and discussion of the missionary ia 
that area, in his relationships and service with the churches, 

Radio and television, moreover, gain steadily in significance in 
Latin American evangelism; and a congress on ‘Gospel Communice 
tion’, held at Cali, CoLomsia, in September and sponsored by Litera 
tura Evangélica para América Latina and the Panamerican Christias 
Network, eventuated in still closer co-ordination of forces in this 
field, with the enlargement of the Board of Directors of the latter 
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body and the creation of a second organization, DIA (Difusiones Inter 
Americanas). 

The first Latin American Christian Writers’ Workshop, one of a 
regional series organized by the Committee on Literacy and Christian 
Literature (‘ Lit. Lit.’), of New York, took place in Mexico City in 
October, with fifty-nine representatives attending from nine countries 
of the Caribbean. An interesting outcome of a gathering which pro- 
vided concentrated study and practice in writing Christian literature 
was the creation of an Evangelical Writers’ Fellowship. 

Reports were presented to the Administrative Committee of the 
International Missionary Council, in July, on the progress made in 
organizing the second Latin American Evangelical conference, which 
is to be held in Lima, at the invitation of the National Evangelical 
Council of Peru, in 1960; and the programme of the survey of the 
training of the ministry in Latin America and the Caribbean area, 
which Dr Charles Forman, associate director of the IMC’s Theo- 
logical Education Fund, is to carry out in the early months of 1960, 
is under discussion. 

Latin America, too, has welcomed world Christian gatherings from 
beyond its shores and frontiers. Coinciding with the centenary cele- 
brations of the Presbyterian Church in BRAzIL, the World Presbyterian 
Alliance took its eighteenth meeting to Sdo Paulo in August. At it, 
delegates from seventy-eight churches and fifty-three countries dis- 
cussed ‘the Servant Lord and His Servant People’. The World’s YWCA 
went to Cuernavaca, Mexico, for its quadrennial council meeting, 
which was attended by 250 delegates. They planned, among other 
activities, a new study of women’s education and made some forth- 
tight pronouncements on other matters of international concern, 
pressing for the continued development of the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy and for priority consideration for refugee relief. 

Inter-church consultation, familiar by practice among leaders 


“aecustomed to the oecumenical approach, has still, by common 


consent, much ground to cover among the churches as a whole. 
Surveys of united venture serve to recall the achievements of such 
institutions as Colegio Ward and the Union Theological Seminary, in 
ARGENTINA. The challenge to further approach towards interdenomina- 
tional structure and initiative is voiced in BRAZIL (where, we note in 
passing, the Confederation of Evangelical Churches has been strength- 
ened by the entry of the Synodal Federation of the Lutheran Church 
into membership). There is felt to be much need to reinforce the training 
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institutes of the various churches with a centre providing a full-time 
course, residential in character and on interdenominational lines, 
Plans for such a development are also envisaged in PERU, in the shape 
of a Bible Institute maintained on a similar basis. 

Evangelical forces in MEXICO have passed through but have happily 
overcome the danger of a split in the Methodist Church, over the 
re-election of the bishop. Here the challenge to united effort is parti- 
cularly related to the opportunities in the maintenance of schools, 
under a Government whose programme of universal education, which 
has won high commendation from Unesco, gives over half its budget 
for education to elementary schools and kindergartens and which, 
early in 1959, had no less than 14,000 classrooms under construction, 

Joint planning in PuERTO RICO was the subject, at San German in 
April, of a conference which recognized the change that has come 
over the scene in a decade in which the literacy percentage has increased 
from forty to ninety and at the end of which Protestants total 200,000, 
one in ten of the population, and pastors 1500. Practical expression 
of the united spirit will also take the form, if a recommendation of 
the conference is implemented, of a Protestant Centre for Puerto Rico, 
in which to accommodate the headquarters of the denominations and 
church agencies, the centre to be sponsored by the Evangelical Council. 

Literacy, again, presents one of the common pressures on the 
churches in Cusa, where the secretary general of the Council of 
Evangelical Churches is also ‘ Lit.-Lit.’ ’s associate in Spanish-speaking 
Latin America. Much enthusiasm for literacy work has been stimulated 
under the present Government, and Christian workers have been 
called upon to conduct classes in the widest range of occupational 
settings and circumstances. The immense progress in this field is 
recognized to be part of the revolution through which Cuba is passing 
and concerning which the Council of Evangelical Churches in Sep- 
tember expressed ‘without reserve’ its support of Dr Fidel Castro, 
believing that he sought ‘to graft into the life of the nation the Christian 
principles of liberty, equality and the brotherhood of man’. 

Increasing freedom of operation, as governments develop demo- 
cratically focused programmes, is a generally recorded experience. In 
inter-church relationships, however, COLOMBIA has again provided 
regrettable evidence of incidents in many parts of the country, authenti- 
cated and recorded by the Evangelical Confederation in its bulletin, 
in which Evangelical leaders and congregations continue to suffer 
violence which is generally instigated by local Roman Catholic priests. 
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A disturbing element in the scene, which involves all too familiar 
instances of the closing of Evangelical schools, the interruption and 
prevention of services of worship and the confiscation of Bibles, 
together with the physical molestation of individuals, is the apparent 
inability of local civic authorities to enforce obedience to the Law. 
The death of an Evangelical leader, when a group was fired on while 
coming away from a service, has brought the fatalities so caused since 
1948 to 115. The local character of the persecution is generally recog- 
nized, and there is some satisfaction to be gained from the statement 
by the Colombian National Secretariat of the Roman Catholic 
Episcopate to the effect that ‘destructive force’ was ‘never justifiable’, 
though none from the excuse that such incidents were caused by 
‘proselytism’ on the part of the Evangelicals. Among positive develop- 
ments in Colombia, meanwhile, we record the declaration of the 
independence of the Colombian Presbyterian Church, at a ceremony at 
Bogota in September, when the United Presbyterian Church in the 
USA, which will continue to give its support, transferred its property 
to the Church, and the thirty-six Presbyterian missionaries were 
received as ‘fraternal workers’. 


THE BriTIisH WEST INDIES 


The background of the life of the churches in the diversity of islands 
which they are called to serve in the West Indies becomes one of 
strongly political preoccupation as the newly created Federation of 
the West Indies battles its way into constitutional reality; and the 
opportunities for leadership in the political field challenge the churches 
to an ever-increasing effort to train, in the sphere of Christian educa- 
tion, the potential holders of such positions in the future. For an area, 
moreover, which has for long had a high proportion of poverty- 


Stricken people to support, social and economic developments begin 


to change the picture and to call the churches to minister in growing 
numbers of new towns, which are generally related to the develop- 
ment of factories, mines and commercial enterprises. The pace at 
which such a trend makes itself felt has evoked an acknowledgment, 
common to several reports from churches, that existing resources in 
personnel and money are far from adequate to answer the challenge. 
The shortage of secondary schools, for instance, which informed 
opinion regards as one reason for the strong tide of West Indian 
immigrants which has been flowing into Britain (though prospects of 
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more employment at home have tended to stem and in fact to turn 
it) is of particular concern to the churches; for they would expect 
not only to train, within their own schools, a Christian leadership for 
the Federation, but to foster within the schools vocations to the 
ministry. 

In the field of theological training the situation is regarded as 
encouraging. Union Theological Seminary JAMaIca, maintained jointly, 
by the Methodist, Presbyterian, Moravian, Disciples of Christ and 
Congregational churches, completed its fifth year in July and is felt 
to be gaining steadily in stature in the area. Of the forty-six students 
enrolled in the academic year 1958-9, twenty-six were from Jamaica 
itself. The two Anglican theological colleges, St Peter’s, JAMAICA and 
Codrington College, BARBADOS, have had more ordinands in residence 
than ever before. A first Caribbean conference for theological students, 
sponsored by the World’s Student Christian Federation, with the 
Jamaica Student Christian Movement, was held in Jamaica in July, 
with 51 participants (33 students and 18 senior members), from the 
Union Seminary itself and from the union institutions at Matanzas, 
Cusa and Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico. Jamaica also received, in 
September, at the University College of the West Indies, the first 
Caribbean Christian education curriculum conference, at which plans 
and outlines were formulated for a Christian education curriculum 
for English-speaking Caribbean countries. Sponsored by the World 
Council of Christian Education and Sunday-school Association, the 
meeting had the benefit of the experience and results of similar con- 
sultations recently held in other parts of the world. 

Appeals for aid from oversea for the churches’ outreach and for 
other purposes is made in the context of churches that are already 
very healthily aware of the demands of self-support, and in which the 
promotion of a sense of stewardship meets with lively response. 


THE SOUTH PACIFIC ISLANDS 


pie fourth in the series of conferences held by the South Pacific 
Commission took place in 1959 at Rabaul, New BRITAIN. Repre 
sentatives of the churches who were present as observers found in the 
discussion repeated recognition of the achievements of the Christian 
Mission in the area and confirmation of it in the fact that the great 
majority of the delegates had been educated in mission schools. The 
conference dwelt on a theme of much concern to the churches, the 
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rapid advance of the area towards modern civilization and the likelihood 
of pressure, on united lines, for self-determination. Discussion of 
educational needs turned also on the demand for literature in the 
vernacular, and for vernacular broadcasts, matters of much importance 
to the Pacific Christian Literature Society. 

The social change through which the people of the South Pacific 
are passing, as industrialization makes its impact, was also a main 
subject at the conference held in the course of the year by the National 
Missionary Council of AUSTRALIA, which urged the necessity to prepare 
the churches for the effect of such changes on their life and witness, 
possibly through inter-church and inter-racial study centres and 
eventually through the setting up of a Christian study and training 
institute. There was general agreement that the subject should take a 
central place in the National conference of churches to be held in 
Australia in 1960 and that it was likely to figure in the study conference 
planned, under International Missionary Council auspices, and which, 
according to decisions taken at the IMC’s administrative committee in 
July, will assemble in NEw GuINEA in March or April 1961. 

The harmonious development of New Guinea, to the best advantage 
of the people of the whole island, continues to concern the churches in 
Australia, with their deep commitments in it; and the Australian 
Council for the World Council of Churches has pressed for the whole 
territory, including IRIAN, which still forms a source of controversy 
between Indonesia and the Netherlands, to become a United Nations 
trusteeship territory. In an area where there is still much opportunity 
for missionary venture, advance is recorded in several recently entered 
New Guinea fields. The Rheinische Mission, which sent a first mission- 
ary couple to Wanuma, in the Madang area, in 1958, reports the com- 
pletion of school, church and house and increasing evidence of response 
and confidence on the part of people who begin to identify themselves 
with the mission as their own, community responsibility. The Un- 
evangelized Fields Mission, which maintains a station in the Balimo 
area, among the Gogodala tribe, has forty students at the Bible training 
school and thirty-four indigenous pastors already at work among the 
tribespeople. Permission to go further into the Sepik district and to 
establish a base on a site which is described as ‘a day’s walk’ from Lumi, 
has taken Christian medical workers into a region occupied by some 
12,000 people, to minister to whom medical patrols will be sent out. 
Contact with mission stations of the area will be maintained by radio- 
telephone (with the help of the Christian Radio Missionary Fellowship). 
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In New Britain the Anglican mission advanced, early in 1959, from 
work recently established in the Asai and Simbai valleys of the Schrader 
ranges, into territory which lies within the Jimi river area, unde 
comity arrangements with the Lutheran mission, which also serves that 
region. Members of the Melanesian Brotherhood carry the mais 
responsibility for the Anglican work, with a Papuan evangelist and 
some local workers. A medical post has been established at Kompiai, 
under a Papuan medical-evangelist. 

The Melanesian Brotherhood gains steadily in strength in the life 
and witness of the Church. The first group of those who went, on the 
invitation of the Bishop, to serve in New Guinea, have now been 
replaced, except for two who have remained to complete a piece of 
work, by another household. Some Papuans have expressed a desire to 
join the Brotherhood ; and it is possible that, after training in the Sol- 
omon Islands, they may form the nucleus of a Papuan branch. 

In WESTERN SAMOA the churches face the prospect of a different 
political background, if the proposals of a commission of the UN 
Trusteeship Council, to the effect that independence or self-government 
shall be granted by December, 1961, are accepted. Samoa, we note, 
can claim the first Polynesian woman graduate, of Victoria College, 
Wellington, New Zealand, who is now studying for a Ph.D. degree in 
London University. The adjustment and integration of the steady 
influx of Samoans into the church life of NEw ZEALAND, to a total at 
present of over four thousand, form something of a problem for the 
churches there. The majority of the Samoans belong to the Congre 
gational Church, though there are smaller groups of Methodists and 
some Roman Catholics. 

The Evangelical Church in New CALEDONIA is advancing surely 
towards self-government. The statute of the Church has been laid 
down and the constitution framed. The necessary commissions have 
been called into being and the Conseil Supérieur is established in office. 
The responsibility as to the decision regarding re-inforcements in 
personnel from the Paris mission now rests with the General Synod, 
which has expressed a keen desire for the closest possible links to be 
maintained with the mission. This feeling is the more intense in view of 
the dissident element which, under a former missionary, has emerged 
in Grande Terre and casts a shadow over the area. Four more Paris 
missionaries have been assigned to New Caledonia in the last year. 
The great majority of the indigenous pastors have stood firmly by the 
Church, as have all its stronger members. It is from among local 
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moniteurs that the dissident group has built itself up. Missionary 
comment on the atmosphere of the Synod, at its meeting on the island 
of Maré in July, refers to the authority and wisdom of the New 
Caledonian president, the courtesy and freedom of the debate and the 
gravity with which the members of the synod recognize their responsi- 
bility. The next synodal meeting, at Easter, 1960, is likely, it is antici- 
pated, to come to be known as ‘the synod of autonomy’. 


THE JEWS 


hm steady upward trend of Jewish immigrants into IsRAEL, reaching 
mass proportions, from time to time, with as many as seven thousand 
in one month, has brought the total population to over two million; 
and it is natural that Christian forces concerned with the approach to 
the Jews should centre a good deal of their interest and energy upon that 
country. The high proportion of children remains characteristic of the 
situation: the school year opened in September with 600,000 enrolled, 
an increase of 30,000 over the preceding year, though the arrival of 
two hundred more teachers, most of them qualified and experienced, 
has helped to overcome the shortage. 

Israel, meanwhile, has lost, in the death of its Chief Rabbi, Dr Israel 
Herzog, one of the most ardent supporters of the conception of a Jewish 
nation and a firm believer in the State of Israel. The constant promotion 
of the Jewish faith remains conspicuous among the Orthodox element, 
and a recent development to be noted, in a country where there is 
already a Jewish Bible Society, is the creation of a ‘society for the 
dissemination of biblical knowledge among the Jews throughout the 
world’. Formed by the Israel Society for Biblical Research, in collab- 
oration with the Jewish Agency and with the interest and support of 
scholars and spiritual leaders in Israel, it is to organize, from a centre 
in Jerusalem, study groups all over the world and will encourage the 
creation of branches in other countries. The concentration on Bible 
study by world Jewry that is intended may well lead, as an interested 
mission board comments, to a rival school of Bible teaching, using the 
new Jewish Old Testament which puts its own, derogatory interpreta- 
tion on the Messiahship of Jesus Christ. 

The production of interpretative Christian literature continues to 
figure in Christian plans for evangelism in Israel. Church Missions to 
Jews is preparing a new translation of the Book of Common Prayer, 
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to replace that of 1852. At the request of the literature committee of 
the United Christian Council in Israel a British theologian is writing ia 
English a ten-thousand word booklet on the Sermon on the Mount, 
for subsequent translation into Hebrew, publications in the moder 
idiom of which language, it will be remembered, form a basic element 
in missionary policy. Church Missions to Jews has marked the celebra 
tion of its 150th anniversary by launching a £30,000 appeal for the 
building and endowment of a Christian Fellowship Centre in Israel, 
much needed as a place at which to provide converts and enquirets 
with friendship and care. An interesting consultation took place in 
March at Utrecht, on a matter in which Dutch scholars have beet 
particularly active, namely, the provision of facilities for Jewish students 
and Christian theologians in Israel to engage in mutual study of their 
faiths. Some members of the consultation subsequently visited Israel 
to look further into the prospects of realizing the scheme. 

Reports from IRAN rejoice in the ordination of a Jewish convert 
baptized ten years ago, the Rev. Iraj Mottahideh, an event of great 
potential value in the work of the Anglican Church among the Jews. 

It is estimated that there are some 24,000 Jews in INDIA, a field of 
service among them which does not figure frequently in reports. Of an 
estimated total of 24,000 (Hebrew, or dark, Jews and Iraqi, or fair 
Jews), the majority (15,000) live in Bombay. Calcutta, in which there are 
five synagogues, has 1,800 and Cochin 2,000. Christian workers of the 
British Society for the Propagation of the Gospel among the Jews 
encounter some who have become convinced that Jesus Christ is the 
Messiah, but who still hesitate to take the next step. At the Feast of the 
Passover the missionaries sent out a special letter to some 160 addresses 
in Calcutta and to several hundred others in Bombay and elsewhere, 
There was some response, which included requests for Bibles. 

In Morocco pressure had been put upon the Jews to prevent their 
leaving the country (a pressure which, at the time of writing, is also 
being applied with particular severity and ruthlessness in RUMANIA). 
Jews in Morocco, who number a quarter of a million, have been subject 
to arrest either on the charge of sheltering Jews who are on their way 
to Israel or of themselves trying to leave the country ‘illegally.’ In 
Tunisia there is no restriction on Jewish emigration; but changes 
effected by the Government in the direction of replacing the ancient 
Jewish community organization with a new committee, which is to 
devote itself solely to religious affairs, and of appointing a new Grand 
Rabbi, are, it is claimed, designed to bring about the integration of 
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the Jewish community into the nation. None the less, uncertainty as 
to the future in a newly independent Arab State has accelerated migra- 
tions to Israel and has been on a sufficient scale to lead the Barbican 
‘§ Mission to the Jews, for instance, to close, with regret, its work at 
Sousse and to dispose of the property on which it was planning to 
build central premises for its activity in villages in south Tunisia. 

South America continues to provide a likely field for Jewish immigra- 
tion. Delegates of the American Jewish Committee have visited Jewish 
communities in ARGENTINA, BRAZIL, CHILE and PERU, to view the 
prospects for further settlement, and have commented on the absence 
of any significant anti-semitic discrimination against the 650,000 Jews 
already there. 

The re-appearance in GERMANY of Nazism, and with it of anti- 
Semitism, though regarded as spurious and irresponsibly based, has 
still to be acknowledged ; and the Federal Chancellor’s action in urging 
the revision of history text-books is felt to touch the central point. 
The Institute of Contemporary History at Miinich and several univer- 
sities have already embarked on the study of this question. 

The German Evangelical Committee for Service to Israel held, at 
Bremen, in March, its annual conference between Jewish and Christian 
scholars, taking as its subject ‘Guilt and forgiveness, a problem to 
the individual man and to society’. 


‘UNTO THE FURTHERANCE OF THE GOSPEL’ 


UNTO THE FURTHERANCE OF THE GOSPEL’ 


SECTION once headed ‘the sending countries’ and then ‘the older 

churches’ becomes less susceptible each year of geographical 
delimitation ; for the developments in the field of mission which it pur- 
ports to record find their place increasingly in events and areas already 
covered earlier in these pages: missions transferring property to 
churches ; missionaries becoming ‘fraternal workers’ in churches which 
they have helped to bring into being and autonomous church councils 
and synods assuming responsibility for the services of workers from 
oversea. 

A field, however, in which there is ground still to be covered in the 
so-called older churches is that of inter-church rapprochement, if not 
yet of reunion; and there are a number of further endeavours in that 
direction to record. The three Lutheran churches in the USA which are 
5 
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engaged in merger negotiations (to eventuate in a three million 
member church) have approved a provisional ‘confession of faith’ ; and 
the Lutheran Missouri Synod has expressed a desire for talks with th 
merging bodies. The United Presbyterian Church in the USA haf; 
appealed to the nine North American churches which are members ¢ 
the World Presbyterian Alliance to join it in seeking organic union 
The general synod of the Anglican Church in NEw ZEALAND has voted 
in favour of ‘exploratory conversations’ with a joint standing com 
mittee formed recently by the Methodist, Presbyterian and Congregs 
tional churches and the Associated Churches of Christ; and similar j 
steps are in mind in CANADA, in the Church of the Province and in the 
United Church of Canada. Conversations continue in BRITAIN between 
the Episcopal and Presbyterian churches, but now in the context of 
the rejection by the Church of Scotland of the 1957 proposals. 

Efforts to promote deeper understanding at a responsibly consultativ 
level are to be seen in the formation by the Gereformeerde Kerk in 
THE NETHERLANDS of a ‘commission for oecumenical questions’ ; in th 
creation of a lectureship in ‘missiology and oecumenics’ in the Uni 
versity of FINLAND, the first holder of the position to be the present 
secretary of the Finnish Missionary Council; in the foundation of 
oecumenical institutes in NORWAY and ICELAND; in the setting up ia 
AusTRIA of a national council of churches (Lutheran, Evangelical 
Reformed, Old Catholic and Methodist) and in plans for a Faith and 
Order Studies department in the National Council of Churches of 
Christ in the USA. 

European co-operation began the year strongly with a conference 
of churches at Nyborg, DENMARK, on ‘European Christianity in today’s 
secularized world’, at which the churches of twenty-two countries wert 
represented by Protestant, Anglican and Orthodox delegates, including 
the Russian Orthodox Church. A provisional committee of four was 
appointed to draft a programme of study and future action, and with 
it is associated a wider group of eleven, drawn from both sides of the 
iron curtain. Orthodox and Lutheran theologians met in conference #t 
Jarvenpaa, FINLAND, in May, to discuss ‘the unity of the Church’. Ia 
SPAIN, where minority churches continue to experience some restriction 
of their life and worship, there was keen anticipation of a three-day 
study conference planned between Roman Catholics and Protestants, 
and its cancellation by the Vatican authorities caused regret. Talks 
between Roman Catholic and non-Roman Catholic theologians, 
planned to take place in Assisi and in Venice, have been postponed. 
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A group of churchmen from AUSTRALIA (Methodist, Baptist, 
Churches of Christ and Presbyterian) have been to Russia, CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA and CHINA, but spent the greater part of the time in Russia, 
in a visit which brought them close fellowship with both Russian 


if Orthodox and Baptist church members. Visits to Orthodox theological 


seminaries impressed them with the high quality of the students, who 
total two thousand, with applications for admission in greater 
numbers than available training facilities can accommodate. A five- 
member delegation of the World Council of Churches left for Russia 
in December. 

A year, moreover, which has had its full quota of world Christian 
assembly has been notable for the conspicuous participation of the 
Orthodox churches. The Central Committee of the World Council of 
Churches, meeting in the Aegean, on the island of Rhodes, had the 
largest number of Orthodox delegates present in its history, with two 
observers from the Russian Orthodox Church also there. There was 
much emphasis on the continued need for mutual study between the 
+} churches of eastern and western Europe and on the value of the study 
of the Orthodox churches as an aid to understanding the differences 
that divide the Roman Catholic Church and the Reformed. A feature, 
too, of the Rhodes meeting was its stress on the vital réle of the Faith 
and Order aspect in the Council’s structure and spiritual vitality; and 
the Faith and Order commission pressed, in its report, for ‘more status 
and staff’ after the 1961 Assembly, and urged both the formation of 
Faith and Order departments in national councils of churches that do 
not yet have them and more frequent regional meetings. 

At the time of writing, replies to the proposals regarding integration 
tetween the International Missionary Council and the World Council 
of Churches (with a good many answers still to come), indicate that 
44 out of the 173 member churches of the WCC support the plan and 
that two (the French Reformed Church and the Church of Ireland) 
teject it; and that 22 of the 38 National Christian Councils affiliated to 
the IMC favour it, while three, those of Norway, CoNnGo and BRAZIL, 
are against it. 

Fields of increasing social challenge have drawn the churches 
together in consultation and action. Orthodox, Protestant and Anglican 
delegates attended the meeting of a study group on family planning 
(set up at the request of the IMC and the WCC), which was held at 
Mansfield College, Oxford, in April. The mounting population figures 
over the greater pa:t of the world, and their relation to the fact of 
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world hunger, give ever deeper significance to Christian initiative in the 
rural field. The 1959 report of Agricultural Missions, Inc., of New 
York, indicates that missionaries specially trained in agricultural 
service have more than doubled in number in the past ten years. Ip 
AUSTRALIA the joint committee of the National Missionary Council 
and the Australian Council for the WCC is concerned to promote in 
Australia studies of people and areas subject to ‘rapid social change’ in} ; 
which the World Council of Churches is now engaged. Much attention 
is also devoted to strengthening concerned Christian opinion on the 
interests and advancement of the aboriginal people of Australia; 
and the National Missionary Council has issued a Statement of General 
Policy on Aborigines. 

The challenge of industry continues to evoke discussion and expert 
ment. In BRITAIN the National Assembly of the Church of England has 
issued a report, The Task of the Church in Relation to Industry, which 
stresses the need for a better distribution of the Christian laity over 
industrial life and for a closer identification of daily life and labour 
with the Church, seeing the basic responsibility in the matter of the 
pastoral care of industrial groups as one which must fall to the parish 
clergy. An interesting scheme about to be launched in the diocese of 
Birmingham, England, will provide for potential ordinands to spend 
from one to three years in a training group attached to a parish, 
combining theological studies with work in a factory or an office. A 
group of young ministers in FINLAND have taken part in a three-month J j 
‘industrial seminar’, to gain insight into problems of modern industry, 
have gone to work for six weeks in factories, preferably in their own 
parishes, and have then met again to compare impressions. 

Concern for women’s welfare has its place in international Christian 
thinking. We note that in response to a request from the United Nations 
Secretariat, the World’s YWCA is seeking to gather information from 
its national associations in connexion with two enquiries on which the 
UN commission on the status of women is engaged. 

Nuclear warfare and the testing of nuclear weapons have continued 
to stimulate gravely responsible debate ; and at its Rhodes meeting the 
central committee of the World Council of Churches adopted a state 
ment presented by the Commission of the Churches on International 
Affairs which called for ‘an indefinite suspension of all nuclear weapon 
testing’ and urged the Powers to seek a treaty which would provide for 
the cessation of all tests. Pressure for Christian initiative in calling for 
peace has come from several quarters : the department of international 
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education of the National Council of Churches of Christ in the USA 
has urged a ‘year-long peace plan’, in which to promote both education 
and action ; and the second Peace Conference held at Prague, CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA, in April advocated the summoning of a worldwide Christian 
peace assembly in 1961. 

Efforts at a better understanding of Islam, recorded at other points 
in this survey, have found an echo in the West. Two discussions have 
been held in Hamburg, GERMANY, on German missionary initiative, 
with representatives of the Ahmadiyya mission; and discussions at 
the annual Missionstag in October revealed a keen concern for the 
fullest possible German participation in the mission to Islam. The 
World’s Student Christian Federation has urged upon Christian 
students the duty ‘to be alive to every opportunity to create, maintain 
and multiply’ relations with Muslim students, a conviction confirmed 
by the report of an international Christian team, led by Dr Hendrik 
Kraemer, which has visited Tunisia and Morocco, on behalf of 
the WSCF, to make contact with Muslim students and student 
leaders. 

In the field of Bible evangelism, the American Bible Society has 
embarked on a study of the use of the Bible in the USA, as part of the 
five-year worldwide study initiated by the United Bible Societies (and 
not, as stated in error in our last survey, by the World Council of 
Churches). The number of languages into which the Bible—or parts of 
it—has been translated totals (at December, 1958, reports) 1136 (the 
whole Bible in 215, a complete Testament in 273, a Gospel or some 
other whole book in 648). Translations published in 1958 are: John, 
James and 1 John in Apache (USA), Mark in Combe (Spanish Guinea), 
Acts in Guereze (Guinea), 1 Peter in Huichol (Mexico) and Mark in 
Teop (Solomon Islands). 

Noted Christian leaders have died in the course of the year: EIviIND 
BERGGRAV, Bishop of Oslo and Primate of Norway, 1937-50 and a 
| president both of the World Council of Churches and of the United 
Bible Societies; WALTER FREYTAG, chairman of the German Evan- 
gelical Missionary Council, tributes to whom appear later in this 
Review ; CHARLES T. LEBER, general secretary of the oecumenical work 
of the United Presbyterian Church in the USA and a frequent partici- 
pant in International Missionary Council meetings; A. H. SaBIN, for 
Many years associated with the United Society for Christian Literature 
and its chairman from 1937 till 1949; C. STaNLey SmirH, formerly 
Vice-president of Nanking Theological Seminary; HENRY ST GEORGE 
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Tucker, Presiding Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in t 
USA, 1938-1946 ; RALPH A. Warp, Bishop in the American Methodigg/apat 
Church, with service in China that went back to 1909. 

Missionary dedication and achievement bring their own reminds 
in the celebration of milestones passed: the 150th anniversary 
Church Missions to Jews, the 200th of the Finnish Missionary Socieyy In 
and the 350th of the founding of the first English Baptist Church. Thgconst 
French Reformed Church has celebrated the 400th anniversary of it, !960. 
foundation ; and the 450th anniversary of the birth of Jean Calvin hag have 
been the occasion of worldwide Reformed Church rejoicing in Genevaf knoll 
Finally, the 200th anniversary of the birth of William Wilberforgg dja 
recalls a devoted Christian layman whose labours for humanity paveig ans 
the way to the transformation of much of the background agains 
which men and women have preached ‘the glorious gospel of th 
blessed God’. 
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WE include here our customary notes on some of the year’s event] # 
and developments in the Roman Catholic Church. 

The ‘Good Shepherd Movement’, launched in 1952 in the diocese off ™ 
Kyoto, as a concentrated effort in evangelism, begins to show a mud brou 
wider impulsion in its purpose of seeking to bring the people of JAPAN dect 
to the Christian Faith and is reported now to be active in nearly halj*4™ 
the dioceses of the country. An enquiry in this connexion, into how crcl 
people came to join the Church, has revealed the strong part which the} Mave 
guidance of Roman Catholic friends plays in promoting conversions; said 
and recognition of what is called the ‘friend-on-friend’ influence ha ¥*T 
led the organizers of the movement to challenge every Christian to chec 
devote prayer and service to winning five of his non-Christian friends} *4 
for Christ. The number of new churches dedicated in Japan in th the | 
course of the year is felt to indicate the needs and aspirations of Roman} 
Catholic communities that are growing slowly but surely from smal and 
groups. The Nichinan church in the southern Miyazoki Prefectutt, 
where an initial community of five people a few years ago ha"! 
increased to a hundred, and the Nemuro parish, Hokkaido, whith Cath 
started five years ago with seven members and now has sixty-nine, wilh} * 
fifty-six catechumens, are given as instances of growth from a slende Chit 
seed. There are Bible translation achievements to record: the Book df brin 
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arch in theGenesis, translated by a priest of the Franciscan Order into Colloquial 
MethodiggJapanese, from the original text, the first volume in a translation of 
fthe whole Bible, was published in February; and the Franciscan 
1 remindg§ Fathers have also completed and printed, in four volumes, a translation 
versary of the Old Testament based on the Vulgate. 
In Korea, the Catholic University of Seoul, which is in process of 
construction, is expected to open at the new academic year in April, 
#1960. It will be under the direction of the Jesuit Fathers, eight of whom 
have already been appointed, three Koreans among them. The Mary- 
sknoll Missioners have extended their work to the city of Inchon and the 
Vilberforg§ adjacent islands, Korean priests who were previously there having been 
nity paved tansferred to Seoul to help meet the capital’s immense spiritual needs. 
nd agains In December, 1958, His Holiness John XXIII devoted the greater 
pel of thgpart of the allocution to the first consistory of his pontificate to ‘CHINA 
and its suffering Church’, recalling the lack of pastoral guidance which 
must afflict it when many priests are in prison and seeing in that fact 
some explanation of the extent to which, in spite of a solid body of 
Christians who are faithful to the Holy See, ‘sacrilegious episcopal 
consecrations’ have been accepted. ‘A deep silence,’ he declared, ‘which 
ar’s evenwy sOWS deeper every day, like a cloud that threatens evil, surrounds those 
dioceses.” 
‘diocese off Travellers reaching Hongkong from the People’s Republic have 
>w a much} ought with them impressions of strong government pressure for the 
e of Japang section of a Chinese Pope for the so-called National Catholic Church, 
nearly h aquestion that is always included in the discussions at obligatory study 
, into howy Mtcles. He would presumably be chosen from among the bishops who 
t which the 2ave been appointed without the authority of the Vatican and who are 
nversions;} %id now to number thirty-five. The names of three Roman Catholics 
luence ha} Were listed among the deputies at the National Assembly Congress. A 
hristian tof “Mecking of names and records has revealed that one of them has been 
ian friends) *tive in promoting the ‘three-self movement’ and that he denounced 
pan in the the Papal Internuncio, the Most Rev. Anthony Riberi, and that the 
‘of Roman} cond, a layman, had publicly apostatized at a conference in Peking 
from smalj#d subsequently took part in anti-Catholic campaigns; and while 
Prefecture, | 20thing is known to the detriment of the third, a layman from Szechwan, 
s ago has the representation at the Congress is hardly felt to be that of the Roman 
ido, whieh] Catholic Church. 
-nine, wih} Reports of the imprisonment of Chinese priests continue. Six 
1 a slende| Chinese Jesuit priests were reported to have been arrested in May, 
he Book of bringing the total of Chinese members of the Society in prison to 
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thirty-eight. There are still a great many church leaders with whom 
there has been no contact since their arrest ; and the death in prison of 
Bishop Wang Mu-to, Bishop of Suanhwa, Hopeh, of whom there had 
been no news for a long time, was officially confirmed in October, 
Imprisonment combines with obligatory manual labour to deprive 
the Church of its priests and religious. Three hundred Chinese Sisters, 
of a variety of Congregations, for instance, are concentrated in the 
enclosure of St Joseph, the former convent of the Presentandine Sister 
in Shanghai. They spend the day at work at a miniature steel furnace 
installed at Zi-Ka-Wei, the well-known Jesuit establishment nearby, 
with indoctrination sessions at intervals in the chapel of the major 
seminary, Zi-Ka-Wei now being a Communist indoctrination centre, 
Churches are reported to be more and more deserted, partly because 
of the frequent difficulty of finding a.priest to say Mass and partly 
owing to the pressure of work and of compulsory attendance at political 
meetings in the evening. Churches are used a good deal for secular and 
profane purposes as well, and the priests who serve them are often those 
of the ‘Patriotic Association’ whom faithful Roman Catholics repudiate, 
The paradoxical situation thus arises, it is pointed out, that ‘the non 
frequentation of religious services is a mark of fidelity to the Church’. 
Spiritual communion, family prayers and the recital of the Rosary 
bring the faithful together and uphold them. 

Constructive developments in TAIWAN which strengthen the witness 
of a Church which has increased its membership to an estimated total 
of 180,000 are set against a recognized increase in the challenge of 
non-Christian forces. Explanation of that fact is to some extent found 
in the rallying effect of the Chinese violation of Tibet on Buddhists 
a whole, including the small group in Taiwan, the influence of 8 
widely distributed motion picture about the Buddha, the cult thats 
growing around the shrine of the exhumed body of a Buddhist monk, 
Chih Hang. Also to be reckoned with is the even stronger influence of 
the so-called ‘One Hundred God Religion’, while the cults of various 
local gods, with processions and other ceremonies, add up to a cot 
siderable element of pagan resistance. 

Chinese Jesuit priests were among the twelve ordained in Taiwaa 
in April at the first Jesuit ordination to be held on the island, ordinands 
being brought specially from oversea, partly as a stimulus to vocations, 
and remaining for six weeks to minister in the Taiwan churches. A new 
Sisterhood of the Congregation of the Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Marty 
has opened its novitiate, under the direction of a Maryknoll Sister, and 
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is already accepting aspirants. It is the eighth novitiate for the Sister- 
hood to be established in Taiwan and is ultimately to become a teaching 
Order. There are interesting developments in the educational field. The 
noted Fu Jen University, formerly in Peking under the Society of the 
Divine Word, but which was obliged to close in 1949, is to re-open in 
Taiwan, under the direction of a number of religious Communities and 
with secular priests and laymen on the staff as well. This venture, which 
has the personal interest and support of the Pope, has been undertaken 
with the assurance of material assistance from the Church in many parts 
of the world. A Roman Catholic student centre and a chapel, replacing 
the temporary premises occupied hitherto, have been opened on a hill 
overlooking Taichung City, close to Tunghai University, at which there 
were, at the last reports, some forty Roman Catholic students. The 
government decision to open the secondary level of education to private 
organizations, which have hitherto rarely and only as a very special 
concession been admitted to that field, is one to which the Roman 
Catholic Church hopes to respond. It already maintains three such 
schools for boys and two for girls. In the field of radio evangelism, 
‘Chung Sheng Catholic Broadcasting Station’, in Taichung City, was 
dedicated in July. During the period of his official visit to Asia 
which Cardinal Agagianian, Pro-Prefect of the Sacred Congregation 
of Propaganda Fide, devoted to Taiwan, he took part in the ground- 
breaking ceremonies of the new minor seminary which is to be built 
in Taichung. 

News of the Church that comes through from NORTHERN VIETNAM 
suggests the now familiar features of a Church in a Communist-con- 
trolied Asian country. Crowded attendance at city churches at the major 
festivals is explained partly by the influx of hundreds of the faithful 
from churches of the rural areas which no longer have their own priests, 
but also to a gathering sense of spiritual need and of the consolation of 
communal worship and witness in conditions of adversity. Government 
restrictions grow in volume: the circulation in Northern Vietnam of 
the Papal letter addressed to the Marian Congress held in the south, 
at Saigon, with its expression of sympathy with the Church in the north, 
led to close questioning, and publication of the letter was prohibited. 
There are instances of the arrest and imprisonment of priests, notably 
in connexion with the refusal to allow ‘Patriotic Catholics’ to decorate 
Hanoi cathedral at Christmas, 1958; and the two priests who were 
concerned in the incident were in due course brought before a People’s 
Court and condemned. The Bishop Coadjutor of the Vicariate Apostolic 
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of Langson, on the Chinese frontier, has been expelled on a breach of 
security charge, from an area where two thousand Roman Catholics 
remained after the exodus to the south, with four Vietnamese priests, 
Clear evidence of the Government's recognition of the Church’s vitality 
is to be seen in the suppression of the highly successful weekly instruc. 
tion course held in Hanoi since 1955 (beginning in the same month 
as the ‘Communists-love-God-and-the-Fatherland’ movement was 
launched). The course grew, spontaneously, as it seemed, from an 
attendance of fifteen people to eight hundred, not all of them Christians, 
and became both a social and a religious event, drawing people from 
many cultural levels. The course helped to fill the gap caused by the 
removal of religious education from the curricula of the government 
schools and by the suppression of the Roman Catholic schools them- 
selves. The response led the church authorities to open other weekly 
courses, one for young men and one for women, but they were soon 
condemned, as being political in purpose, and were closed. Though the 
original course was regarded by the Government as ‘genuinely religious’ 
in character, it began to suffer restrictions, requiring the Christian 
Faith to be taught in the abstract and not in relation to daily life, and 
was closed on government orders in February last. 

In SouTH VIETNAM, though the Church has a large share in the 
resettlement of refugees from the north to its credit, there is still the 
problem of broken families to contend with. The effects, moreover, of 
the former Communist occupation are still felt; and the influence of 
non-Christian theories and doctrines have to be withstood. The Church 
recognizes in that connexion the urgent need for an active Christian 
Press, to counteract the many irreligious newspapers and periodicals 
which are in circulation and for books in the field of Christian apolo- 
getics and of instruction in the Faith, in Vietnamese, for university 
students. A Catholic Press and Information Bureau has recently been 
founded. The Church maintains about one thousand schools, with 
165,000 pupils. Some 25,000 of them are in the 70 secondary schools, 
17 of which, for boys, and 10 for girls, are in Saigon itself. 

The year opened in INDONESIA with a three-day study conference, at 
the minor seminary of Mertojudan, Central Java, at which three 
hundred delegates, priests and laymen, discussed aspects of the challenge 
of the social order. An active laity becomes increasingly characteristic, 
as is evident in the growth of the Pantja Sila movement, which is of 
Roman Catholic origin, but which stresses the social side of its composi- 
tion and has therefore won general acceptance. Formed in 1954 in an 
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attempt to counteract the closely organized Communist syndicates in 
industries and public services, the Pantja Sila movement, as its name 
implies, upholds the five basic principles of the Indonesian State—faith 
in God, in humanity, in Indonesian nationalism, in democracy and in 
social justice—but under the inspiration of the social doctrine of the 
Church. Its industrial worker-members are grouped by factories, work- 
shops and towns, and its peasant-members by regions. It also operates 
through credit co-operatives and savings societies and other social 
undertakings. 

The insistence in Indonesia on the employment of nationals wherever 
possible remains a source of some hindrance to the Roman Catholic 
Church in the adequate staffing of its schools. A school and convent 
at Makassar were confiscated at the end of July on account of the 
foreign members of the staff; and all the Roman Catholic schools were 
closed for two weeks, on government orders, at the beginning of 
August, to forestall possible conflict on the subject. Many missionaries 
are prepared to adopt Indonesian citizenship as a solution of the 
problem, but the effects of such a procedure, which is not quickly 
completed, would be of little assistance in the immediate future. The 
schools have a majority of non-Christian pupils. 

The life of the Church in East Asia and South-east Asia as a whole has 
gone forward under the impetus of the conference held in Manila in 
December, 1958, and attended by a hundred leaders—archbishops, 
bishops, vicars and prefects apostolic—and which was one of the 
focal points of Cardinal Agagianian’s visit. They issued a statement 
expressing their sympathy ‘with every legitimate effort made to main- 
tain and to strengthen the independence and freedom of the Asian 
nations’, their desire to do all in their power to contribute to the 
educational and social progress of the countries in question and their 
intention to form a clergy that would be ‘second to none in their 
loyalty and obedience to the Church, to the Roman Pontiff and to 
their respective Ordinaries’. They recorded their ‘deep indignation’ at 
‘the sad and unbearable lot’ of the Roman Catholic Church in countries 
under Communist rule. 

Inp14’s ‘Catholic University Student Conference’, held at the New 
Year, discussed ‘the Indian student at the crossroads’, and included 
foreign students among its delegates, from Ceylon, Australia, the Philip- 
pines, Malaya and six nations of Africa. Among the speakers were the 
Abbé Pierre, from France, and Group Captain Cheshire, from Britain. 

The changes which India increasingly faces, as the third five-year 
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plan takes its course and the country moves towards a progressi 
industrial economy, preoccupies the Roman Catholic Church in 
common with all others. The industrial area covered by the Ranchi 
Archdiocese is among those most markedly affected by the plan 
for increased steel output; and a first step towards strengthening 
the Christian basis of the new economy has been taken with the 
establishment of a technical school for boys. 

The problems of the Tribal and Scheduled Classes in North India 
are of growing concern to the Church. A conference called in April by 
the regional council of Bishops of Madhya Pradesh provided an 
opportunity for priests serving among these people to pool their 
experiences and problems and to survey, with the aid of specialist 
speakers in the sociological and anthropological fields, the trends and 
challenges that are now conspicuous. Resolutions of a strikingly 
immediate character were adopted. 

As indicated in the above Survey, the Roman Catholic schools in 
Kerala, together with all those which are privately maintained, were 
closed in August in protest at the restrictions imposed upon them, 
especially as to the appointment of staff, in the conviction that to 
continue to maintain them would only expose them to use for Com- 
munist propaganda. Reactions from Roman Catholic leaders in other 
parts of India show some similarity with those expressed in non-Roman 
Catholic quarters. The Archbishop of Bombay, while recognizing to the 
full the intrusion which the State action represented, voiced the 
opinion that ‘the most serious issue . . . is that of tyranny versus 
freedom’ and that the closure of the schools could jeopardize democracy 
in India, since the failure to use the right given by democracy to 
maintain them could promote ‘a rapid growth of dictatorship’. 

There are interesting developments in the building up of Christian 
literature in Hindi. An Indian Jesuit priest has been engaged since 1944 
on the translation of the New Testament into that language, publishing 
first the Gospel of St John. The whole New Testament has now been 
published in an edition of 15,000 copies, 10,000 of which were sold in 
two weeks. The same author is at work on the translation into Hindi 
of Christian classics such as The Imitation of Christ and the Auto 
biography of St Theresa of the Infant Jesus. The Church opened a 
new Hindi publishing house, Prabhat Sahitya Mala,in 1959. 

The first Order of Contemplatives to be established in North India, a 
community of Rosarians, also referred to as ‘Indian Trappists’, who 
have been in a temporary House at Numna, Ambikapur, since 1954, 
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had the foundation stone of the monastery which they are to build 
blest in June. 

Opportunity for missionary outreach has presented itself in the 
appeal from the Bishop of Georgetown, British Guiana, for priests 
from India to go there to serve among the Indians and people of 
Indian descent who form nearly half the population. 

Awareness of the réle of the Church at a time of newly won auto- 
nomy has found keen expression in many parts of Africa. In FRENCH 
CAMEROON (now the République Centrafricaine), the Archbishop of 
Douala, looking towards the shaping of the Constitution, has reminded 
the faithful in a pastoral letter of the duty to insist on the maintenance of 
the inviolable principles of the Church and of Natural Law, in a country 
which still tolerates polygamy and the evils implicit in the dowry 
system, and one in which there is little personal choice in the matter of 
amarriage partner. The letter emphasizes, too, the Christian obligation 
to insist on the right of parents to send their children to the schools of 
their choice. The temporary transfer of all the mission schools in ToGo 
to the Ghana Ministry of Education, on account of a subversive 
clement, dissatisfied with the results of the 1957 plebiscite, which they 
are said to contain, is regarded in Roman Catholic opinion, in spite of 
the assurances given that the schools will be restored to the Church, as 
containing a potential threat to religious liberty; and the right of entry 
accorded to Christian teachers to give religious instruction has not 
proved easy, in the circumstances, to implement. 

ConGo, in turn, presents a disturbed situation, but one, it is claimed, 
which contains the ingredients of harmonious relationships, especially 
between employers and labour; and a strongly Christian element, 
aware of the task of bringing a Christian spirit into industrial negotia- 
tions, is discerned. 

In a memorandum addressed to the Federal Governments in October, 
the Archbishops and Bishops of the Federation of NYASALAND and 
RHODESIA point out that they ‘cannot ignore the very great degree of 
opposition to Federation and the fears of the majority of the African 
people regarding the outcome of the Constitutional Talks’. They 
express the view that ‘until the non-European section is more competent 
to assess the import of the Constitutional changes . . . it would be a 
great injustice to impose upon them a form of government unacceptable 
to them’. They voice a protest ‘against the disparity which exists 
between the ideal of partnership so greatly publicized and the practice 
of it in all three territories’. 
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In the Union of South Africa the fate of a great many Roma 
Catholic schools was still in the balance at the beginning of the year, 
It was reported to the Catholic Bishops’ Conference held in Pretoria 
in January that, in spite of the £750,000 raised as a result of the Bishopy 
Appeal, several dioceses had been obliged to close some of thei 
schools ; and it was estimated that available funds could not last beyond 
the early months of 1961. Registration, often only temporary ir 
character and liable to be withdrawn, also contributed to the precariow 
nature of the situation. It was anticipated that very few seconday 
schools would still be in the hands of the Church by the end of 199), 
and that of the six teacher-training colleges, only two were likely to 
remain open, and with their degrees no longer recognized by the State, 
Among the constructive actions taken in the face of an unpromising 
situation is that worked out at the first catechetical conference, held in 
Johannesburg in April, in accordance with a decision taken at th 
Bishops’ Conference referred to above and recognizing the still greater 
significance which will now attach to the catechist’s task. A ‘national 
catechetical commission’ is to be formed, to plan a new orientation o 
the work and to seek to bring some unification into a sphere of service 
which has concerned many racial groups and which has been carried 
out according to the methods of a variety of religious Orders. Each 
province is to have five members on the commission, one priest, om 
brother, two sisters and one layman, and two priests and one layman 
each to represent the languages concerned. The conference discussed 
methods of catechetical teaching and ways of integrating it into th 
general educational system and into the whole of life. The discussion 
revealed a fundamental desire to co-ordinate forces in a vital field; 
and the need to press on with all speed in the training of catechists and 
other lay workers was unanimously acknowledged. 

Among events of universal interest, priority clearly goes to th 
announcement by the Pope in January that an Oecumenical Cound 
was to be convened to study the question of reunion. It would take, i 
was recognized, two years to prepare and, as the Second Vatican 
Council, the name by which it is to be designated, would be attended 
only by Roman Catholics. Though the Council is not now to take 
place as early as was anticipated, the Pope’s identification of himself 
at the outset of his pontificate with the problem of a divided Christer 
dom, from whatever angle it is approached, has evoked expressions 
of satisfaction in non-Roman Catholic circles. 

The ‘worker-priest’ movement, an experiment initiated in France it 
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1943 for the fulfilment of the apostolate among the workers, was 
brought to an end in 1959 on the decision of the Vatican, mainly on the 
grounds that those who took part in it became too closely associated 
with the class struggle and with political issues, and that they were 
ip exposed to a detrimental spiritual environment. Specially selected 
laymen are to serve in the factories in their place. 

In the field of the Press, a notable publication is that of the first three 
volumes of a projected 150-volume Twentieth Century Encyclopaedia 
of Catholicism, issued simultaneously by the Salesian Press in France, 
Germany, Great Britain, USA, Italy and Japan. 

Concern for non-European students in Europe has found further 
expression. An international students’ meeting held in Rome pressed 
for closer co-ordination among the centres for oversea students in the 
countries of Europe and for efforts to secure information about Asian 
and African students before they leave home. It is estimated that from 
five to ten per cent of the 60,000 students who come to Europe are 
Roman Catholics. 

Gatherings for study in the field of missiology have included the 
well-known Semaine de Missiologie held annually at Louvain, BELGIUM, 
which took as its subject ‘Christianity and non-Christian Cultures’, and 
a similar ‘Week’, held every two years in THE NETHERLANDS, at which 
the discussion of ‘Mission and Society’ drew 225 participants, a high 
proportion of them from theological seminaries, and from sisterhoods 
and brotherhoods. 

An appeal for a still greater concern for the Christian Mission, 
within a Church which already gives, it is reckoned, $20,000,000 to 
;} the support of the seven hundred mission territories, was voiced on the 
occasion of the ‘Missionary Intention of the Apostolate of Prayer’ 
which is observed annually in October. The intention for 1959 was 
‘that all Christians should fully recognize and efficaciously carry out 
their duty to the mission’. 








WALTER FREYTAG 
1899-1959 


SS eos news of the sudden death of Dr Walter Freytag has sent a wave 
of sorrow—almost of consternation—round the world, for he 
had friends in every section of the Christian Church. In recent years he 
has been playing an increasingly important part in oecumenical affairs, 
but of the last ten years I am not competent to speak. In the first years 
after the war, however, till I retired in 1949, talks and correspondence 
with him filled a large proportion of my time. 

Dr Freytag’s first appearance on the international missionary scene 
was at Jerusalem in 1928. To that meeting of the International Mission- 
ary Council Dr Schlunk and Dr Knak brought with great pride their 
promising young colleague, who was only newly returned from a 
considerable tour in the East. He had shown there the evidence of a 
gift, which developed with the years, for gathering significant informa- 
tion, sifting it, probing to the heart of a situation and bringing on to it 
the searchlight of his sympathetic intelligence. 

He played his part at Tambaram too, in 1938, but he was still a 
junior, with Dr Schlunk and Dr Knak, the seniors, still dominant. It 
was after the end of the War, when Dr Schlunk had retired and Dr 
Knak, though still extraordinarily vigorous, was showing signs of age, 
that Dr Freytag came into the foreground. When we went to Hermanns- 
burg in the autumn of 1945 to renew direct personal contact with the 
German missions the old friends were there—Dr Knak, Dr Ihmels, 
Dr Hartenstein—but it was apparent that Dr Freytag was moving into 
the lead. His leadership grew almost insensibly, but inevitably, as a 
result of his natural qualities. From 1945 it was he who carried on all 
the negotiations regarding the German missions and missionaries and 
the resumption of the contacts which had been interrupted by the War. 

He was admirably fitted for the task of interpretation involved, not 
because of undoubted linguistic gifts, but rather by reason of an under- 
standing spirit and also of a certain capacity for objectivity. This may 
well have been the result of his early background, which was Moravian. 
This meant that he was less deeply imbedded in the Lutheran tradition 
than most of the German missionary leaders. He shared it, of course, 
but it was easy for him to understand other points of view. 

Another asset in dealing with foreigners was his sense of humour and 
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a kind of humorous lightness of touch which transformed personal 
relationships. In dealing with people of different nationality one is apt 
to maintain a rather careful, if cordial, politeness, beyond which it takes 
time to progress towards a real friendship. His quiet manner had no 
Anglo-Saxon ‘heartiness’ but the lurking humour was seldom far off. 
His easy and friendly relationships helped others, in his presence, to 
understand each other better. Pomposity and an undue sense of im- 
portance somehow did not flourish in his presence, nor did ‘tales of 
woe’ and complaints of injuries to one’s pride. 

His knowledge was encyclopaedic; facts were all neatly stored for 
reference, but with a due sense of their relative importance; it was the 
ideas which mattered, and his fertile brain never lacked those. His 
contributions to thinking in the International Missionary Council were 
great, but to my mind he remains as a person, a friend, an interpreter 
of people and a peacemaker. 

B. D. G. 


I can remember neither the date nor the nature of the occasion, but 
the essential fact is vivid in my memory. It must have been soon after 
the end of the War. I was just undertaking the duties of secretary for 
two fields of work of my mission board and was struggling to articulate 
and apply what we had been learning about the nature of mission during 
the tensions and perils of the war years. I attended some meeting or 
other at which a representative of German missions, then unknown to 
me, spoke about what German missions had learned of the meaning of 
mission during the war years, cut off from their fields of work and under 
constant pressure and danger. I cannot recall in detail the content of 
this soft spoken, but to me strangely compelling utterance, but I well 
remember two things it did for me: it made vivid and personal the kin- 
ship in the Christian mission with our fellow-Christians in Germany 
which we had struggled to maintain through the separations of war; 
and it articulated for me, in a quite unexpected fashion, emphases in 
the meaning and task of mission in the post-war situation after which I 
had been groping, but which I had been unable to express. 

Such was my first contact with Walter Freytag. The next time I met 
him was, I think, at some International Missionary Council group. In 
an interval between formal sessions I ventured diffidently to express 
some ideas to him, occasioned by something he had said. He took up 
my half-formed ideas with understanding, extended them in conversa- 
tion and, so to speak, gave them back to me enriched from his own 
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thought and experience. Since then I have been with him in numerous 
meetings in which he has been present in a variety of rdles ; as Secretary 
and later Chairman of the German Missionary Council, to which his 
leadership has meant more than I suppose anyone outside Germany can 
fully appreciate ; as the leader of the mission academy in Hamburg; as 
vice-chairman of the IMC; as chairman of the Division of Studies. But 
the early impressions have only been strengthened, of his concern for 
younger men in the service of mission and his willingness to give time 
and thought to draw out the best in them; of his very significant réle in 
interpreting the situation of German missions and German missionary 
thinking to others in the world mission, and the world mission to 
churches and missions in Germany ; of the gentle, courteous persistence 
with which he made his points in discussion and of the equal courtesy 
with which he listened to and sought to take up the points made by 
others—a gift which made his contribution in discussion both irenic 
and creative ; above all, the impression of a man who was in the whole 
of himself engaged in exploring and articulating the meaning of mission 
in our time, not simply theoretically but by securing understanding of 
and action on the insights gained. The penetration of his judgment, 
which so often carried a group more deeply into the real issues than it 
would otherwise have gone, was not, I suspect, easily come by; it was, 
I believe, gained through struggle in which was involved not only his 
acute intelligence, but the whole of himself. 

That touches the most abiding memory. The great gifts he has given 
to so great a number of people, in Germany, in the West as a whole, in 
Asia, in the whole world mission, were given because in giving them he 
gave himself. In his speaking, whether in public address, or in discussion 
or in private conversation, he did not simply transmit ideas: he com- 
mitted himself. The thing for which I (and, I suspect, many others) will 
always be most indebted to Walter Freytag is that, through the friend- 
ship he gave me, he taught me not simply more about the meaning of 
missions, or even about the meaning of mission, but more about his 
Lord, Jesus Christ. A faith which, I would guess, was not easily come by 
and even less easily sustained amid the stresses of our time, informed 
and illuminated his many-sided and arduous service to the Christian 
world mission. His judgment on practical decisions, his contributions 
to thought—the worth of these in the end is that they communicated 
the faith by which he lived. It is for that, above all else, that I, for one, 
am grateful, and ‘thank God on every remembrance of him’. 

R. K. O. 
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THE MISSIONARY SITUATION 
IN SOUTH AFRICA 


SOME REFLECTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 
By ALEx. L. BERTHOUD 


NYONE acquainted with missionary circles in South Africa is 

well aware that the so-called anti-White feelings are not shared 
by the majority of Christian Africans. At least the latter have learned 
to draw distinctions between White and White. Nobody will question 
the fact that there exists a certain distrust. In many instances distrust 
has resulted from disappointment. The Africans expected far more 
from the European Christians. Nor should one forget their quite 
legitimate desire to have a share in the management and direction of 
their churches. But one can safely assert that after an initial period of 
enthusiasm, during which the Africans believed. that they could fare 
alone and unsupported, experience brought about a strong desire to 
co-operate with the missions—a desire caused by the realization that 
they lacked experience in church government perhaps, but certainly in 
training the leadership of their churches. 

But here we must take care to draw a distinction. The African will 
always distrust a missionary effort which is not altogether disinterested. 
When an important church, to justify an appeal for missionary funds, 
maintains that only missions are able to save western civilization in 
Africa, he simply is not interested—and even distrustful. He certainly 
does not want to see the present régime, which brings him so much 
hardship, consolidated. He is astonished at this means of justifying 
the missionary effort. 

On the other hand, that the South African churches find themselves 
at cross-purposes in thefstruggle for or against apartheid fills him with 
confusion ; he would like to see the Christians united in the preaching 
of the Gospel and in the struggle against sin, whatever form it may 
assume. 

It must be repeated over and over again: the average African has 
no great trust in churches which permit concern for political issues to 
usurp the domain which is properly theirs and which grant, be it 
unwillingly, too important a gama te these political matters. 
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Does politics have any real effect on church life? In this country the 
answer is decidedly yes, and it is not difficult to understand why. As 
things are now, the political struggle is wholly centred on the racial 
question. People are either for or against apartheid. Pro-apartheid or 
anti-apartheid—that is the common denominator which keeps the 
political parties together. It is obvious that whatever serves to strengthen 
one or the other position is ipso facto a political action. If one challenged 
South Africa with the real political question, the political structure 
of the country would readjust itself and one would witness the 
collapse of the current political parties. These, held together as they 
are by the struggle for or against apartheid, would immediately 
disintegrate and a new structure, realizing the country’s true political 
appearance, would emerge. 

It is in this way that the Church has found itself engaged in the 
struggle. She is ranged under two antagonistic banners, two opposed 
political schools, which she strives to christianize by dint of arguments. 
And it is tragic to see how certain church leaders have allowed them- 
selves, without realizing what really is at stake in the contest, to be 
influenced by such considerations. It must be repeated over and over 
again: neither apartheid nor integration nor parallel development are 
in themselves Christian conceptions. Preaching for or against apartheid 
will not advance one iota the Kingdom of God in South Africa. To 
see churches draining their resources and exhausting themselves in a 
barren struggle is tragic. When the domain of the Church is invaded 
by politics, religious life suffers and the moral sense of the nation is 
blunted. This is already beginning to be felt in South Africa, and there 
are many who long for a straightening out of the situation. 

Among the Africans a double phenomenon is manifesting itself. 
Increasingly the African is losing respect for those churches which 
confuse secular with religious concerns and who find it impossible to 
work together. And despite that, the African feels himself attracted 
towards those elements which have remained essentially missionary. 
More and more African religious circles are beginning to recognize 
the importance of what oversea missionary societies have contributed 
to the development of the country. This double phenomenon is display- 
ing itself in yet another way. The autonomous and the separatist 
churches have multiplied themselves almost indefinitely, partly through 
reaction against the dominance of the White in the Church. But lately 
these churches have come increasingly to feel and to show the need for 
a better collaboration with the Church, which will guarantee a secure 
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guidance. The Africans have begun to realize that it is not enough 
merely to cut adrift in order to ensure that the new group will neces- 
sarily be Christian, even when they are quite convinced that the church 
from which they have parted is wrong. There are many serious people 
in the separatist churches who see the danger. 

Increasingly the leaders of the African churches are feeling the weight 
of the responsibility which they carry as the recognized leaders of their 
people. Lately they have dared to take great risks in calling national 
conferences to study, in the light of the Gospel, the great problems 
(the conference at Bloemfontein in 1956 for instance, and the Johannes- 
burg multiracial conference in 1957). The movement for liberation 
expects great things from them. They feel more and more that their 
people need Christian leaders and not politicians assaulting whatever 
may serve their ambitions and personal interest. 

The autonomous and separatist churches represent a very large pro- 
portion of the African Christian and semi-Christian population of the 
country. It is in the nature of things that these churches, born directly 
or indirectly of the missionary effort, should turn towards the missions 
for help. This translates itself into a pathetic call that something should 
be done to train the leaders of their churches. (See the correspondence 
between the Transvaal Missionary Association and some separatist 
churches.) 

The mission has always laid great stress on the part played by 
education among the people which it evangelizes. In the past its schools 
have trained most of the African leaders. But the mission regularly 
has the experience that when education becomes a national institution 
it overlaps the mission’s powers and becomes a secular concern. The 
Government then assumes full responsibility for education in the 
country. 

However, if one of its spheres of activity is obstructed, the mission 
remains nevertheless faced with the duty to form the Christian leaders. 
Its effort must simply be directed to other channels, taking on a different 
character and adapting itself to new circumstances. The problem must 
be approached from a new angle: the mission must put itself at the 
service of the churches and be ready to give them what they need. 
The mission must recognize the fact that the existence of these in- 
numerable churches and sects is a result, however indirect, of missionary 
work. The mission cannot evade that responsibility. It must do its 
utmost to place at the disposal of these communities that something 
which they need and which the mission alone can bestow. It must 
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create a new method of preaching the Gospel. It may perhaps be called 
to forgo approaching the people directly, so as to be able to train | 
those who have taken to themselves the duty of Christian witness | 
among the Africans. The mission must put at their disposal a centre, 
absolutely neutral both politically and ecclesiastically, where the leaders 
of these churches may be trained and where all necessary help will be 
conveyed to those who need it. At present there is absolutely nothing 
available to help these churches in this way. To provide such a centre 
is the greatest service which the mission could render the Africans. It 
is what they need above all else, it is what they request—at least of 
those missionaries who have known how to gain their trust. Will the 
mission accept the challenge? 

The separatist churches have no desire whatever to send their future 
ministers to be trained in pastoral schools of a confessional character. 
An individual mission naturally has its individual confessional charac- 
ter, linked at least to the African church which it created. It is above all 
important that those whom one seeks to help have the assurance that 
they will be subjected to no sort of proselytism whatever. What must 
be visualized is a collective effort in no way dominated by this or that 
wealthy local church. The centre must be an oecumenical centre. The 
task must be entrusted to people who possess the vision of what is 
needed and who will be trusted. 

I must really dwell on this point a little longer. So that the centre 
may be alive and fully answer the need which brought it into existence, 
it must not only assume an interdenominational, but a supra- 
denominational character. It cannot be made to depend on the whims 
and good-will of this or that important group, but must be, from the 
very start, wholly independent both financially and doctrinally. Its sole 
theological foundation will be the Declaration of the World Council 
of Churches, as framed at the Amsterdam Assembly. 

The Centre must remain simply an instrument for the service of the 
churches, but without becoming their plaything. The term ‘inter- 
denominational’ must not become the kind of blind that conceals 
confessional ambitions, as has so often been the case. Its aim will 
always remain the same: the training of the workers needed by the 
Church, giving them the vision of the Church Universal at the service 
of the Living Christ. The Centre will do its utmost to win over its 
pupils and engage them wholly in the service of Christ, the Lord of the 
Church. If such a spirit could be maintained there, the Centre would 
rapidly become the rallying point of the dispersed churches. 
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I speak of a centre—but what, in fact, am I talking about? I have 
deliberately not referred to a school, but to a centre for the training of 


_ Christian workers. One necessarily thinks of a school at which to train 


these workers, but one must also think of much more than that. 


AN EVANGELICAL CENTRE 


The Centre, which I propose to call the Evangelical Centre, should 
primarily answer the immediate request of those churches which desire 
a school for the training of their leaders. Therefore the corner-stone of 
the Centre would be a school divided into two sections: a Bible School 
and a Pastoral School, twin parts of a whole, two ways of reaching the 
same goal. One must always bear in mind the particular nature of the 
separatist churches ; if one wants to be of real assistance to them one 
must remain within their reach. Many of these churches’ leaders are 
people of very ordinary education. It is they, principally, but not 
exclusively, who need help. So the two schools must not be separated : 
if they cannot lodge under a common roof, let them at least be part of 
the same institution. 

I visualize a school open to all. Its students are recruited from the 
separatist diversity. To maintain its unity, however, it will have to 
assume a particular character. I see it as a community, a confraternity, 
with its regulations, its discipline and its pledges. The student, on 
becoming a member of the community, will bind himself to it, and his 
bond will overlap the period of his studenthood. He binds himself as 
long as he remains, God willing, in the service of the Master. Once his 
studies are over the new minister, or evangelist, remains bound to the 
community, in the sense that the community does not cease to follow 
his career. He still needs advice, a discreet and mature assistance and, 
above all, he needs to feel that he belongs to some sort of ideal. It is 
advisable that the ex-student should still feel himself part of the Centre 
which formed him. 

The school must not regard its task as over once the student has 
received his diploma. It is just when he has been launched into his work 
that he most needs to feel himself sustained and followed. One must 
not forget that there can be an immense difference between what the 
school has given him—the Christian vocation and the atmosphere of 
community—and the reality that he will discover in his church, the 
church of which he has become minister. He must be surrounded and 
helped. 
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According to current practice, when the student has received his 
diploma he is consigned to his church, which is supposed to take care 
of him. But I feel it essential that the contact with his teachers shall 
not be destroyed. In any event let him understand that the Christian 
community is a reality which extends beyond the boundaries of his 
church, making its beneficent influence felt. 

Once the minister has been ordained in his church and by his church, 
he maintains his contact with the community and remains one of its 
members. He relinquishes neither his privileges nor his duties to the 
community to which he owes so much. With colleagues from other 
churches he is a member of this oecumenical and evangelical com- 
munity to which the Centre introduced him and which maintains him. 
He engaged himself not only to keep contact, but also to take his part 
in the service which the community means to extend to the churches. 

This introduces us to the second aspect of the task of our Evangelical 
Centre. Its action is continued beyond the school through the influence 
of the community it has created, scattered over various churches and 
through their corporate action. 

The community which is bound to the Centre is a living organism 
whose aim is to evangelize the country more intensely. Each member 
of the community must take his part in its task. The idea is to build 


up an organization which can assist the effort of the minister, not only | 


in caring for his personal problems and his individual development, 
but in collaborating in his work, always, of course, with the same 
disinterested attitude. 

The community is organized into working cells, into evangelical 
preaching teams. Each member is enjoined to organize each year a 
special effort of evangelization in his church with the help of the 


community, and to assist in a similar effort in a church other than his 
own. 


These evangelization teams must not be created in a haphazard |. 


manner. They are led by one of the recognized leaders of the com- 
munity (he can be a teacher at the school itself), and consist, including 
the leader, of four members. These efforts must be carefully planned. 
The programme begins with a retreat, where the workers prepare them- 
selves in prayer and study. The team will consider itself a fraternal 
group, coming to the assistance of the church which has called it. The 
guidance received during the retreat will be strictly adhered to. The 
preaching will be simple and biblical. In a campaign of this sort, two 
things must be aimed at: strengthening the faith of those who already 
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believe, and the conversion of the heathen, for the one is as necessary 
as the other if the campaign is to be of any use. 

The team will also collaborate in the training of local leaders who, 
with the advice and assistance of their minister, will continue what the 
visiting team will have set going. 

The local minister will take a place in the team, but purely as a 
consulting member, without contributing directly to the effort. 


THE REFRESHER COURSES 


The community, and more especially the school, will be at the dis- 
posal of the affiliated churches so as to organize biblical courses and 
days of study and to inspire efforts more particularly directed towards 
the deepening of faith and religious knowledge for the members of 
these churches. 

Courses and retreats for the members of the community will also be 
organized at the Centre itself during the school holidays. 

In view of this specialized ministry, the Centre will gather to itself 
the necessary specialists. There will naturally be the teachers them- 
selves, each one a specialist in his branch, but there will also be the 
specialists in youth work, in religious education (Sunday-school and 
Day-school and Adult), in work among men, in women’s associations, 
in anti-alcoholism. The different aspects of missionary work—in com- 
pounds, in locations, in rural areas—will be studied with care. Even 
the study of Native Laws will not be neglected. 

The Centre must be in a position to bring comprehensive, docu- 
mented and useful assistance wherever the need makes itself felt. 


LITERARY EFFORT 


And, lastly, there will be a bookshop. It is essential to put at the 
disposal of the churches, and at an available price, all the necessary 
literature. If necessary the Centre itself will publish the writings created 
by its activity, by its particular wish and, to that end, will collaborate 
with other missionary publishing houses, in the degree to which their 
spirit remains open. We do not think that much time will pass before 
this or that church will demand, for example, that a catechism be 
worked out and published—or any other much-needed manual, such 
as practical Bible commentaries, which at the moment are almost 
unavailable in the vernacular. 
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With book and tract the churches, awakened by evangelical cam. 
paigns, must be sustained and nourished. Above all, by the wider 
possible collaboration with others, the movement must be directed 
towards an oecumenism which is practical (active) and creative. 


CONCLUSION 


If an Evangelical Centre of this kind could be established, a great 
light would shine out over the country and dispel the encroaching 
darkness. It would have the function of a central power station, 
furnishing power wherever contact was established and maintained. I 
cannot see a more powerful and assured way of bringing the churches 
together while respecting their autonomy. 

I am well aware that the scheme could not be launched without 
sacrifices. Large problems will have to be solved, prejudices overcome, 
However, I do not believe that the main obstacle will be a financial 
one. Such a project could be realized, easily enough, if only a fraction 
of the money which is necessarily saved as a resuit of the Government’s 
taking over of mission schools could be applied to it. The one really 
serious obstacle is of quite another kind. Will the churches and the 
missionary societies agree to make the initial sacrifice which is required 
of forgoing, once and for all, entire control of the Centre in favour of 
international Christian control? They should only make it live . . . 
and live by it. 

Jesus said : “Whosoever will save his life shall lose it; but whosoever 
shall lose his life for my sake and the Gospel’s, the same shall save 
it’ (Mark 8: 35). Let the churches remember that it is also true for 
them. 


ALex. L. BERTHOUD 
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AFRICA LITERACY AND WRITING CENTRE 
By FREDERICK J. REX 


hows Literacy and Writing Centre in Africa is a venture of faith. It 
came into existence in response to a need voiced by the Christian 
Councils and by many individuals in Africa, and to the strong recom- 
mendations made by the All-Africa Church Conference which met at 
Ibadan, Nigeria, in January 1958. 

The principal functions of the Africa Literacy and Writing Centre 
are two: to assist the churches and missions in Africa in the develop- 
ment of adult literacy programmes and to train talented African 


-| Christians and missionaries in the art and skills of writing. 


The Committee on World Literacy and Christian Literature of the 
National Council of Churches, USA, knew that the most competent 
leadership was essential for the new Centre. Dr and Mrs Wesley 
Sadler were chosen as directors. They are United Lutheran mission- 
aries with seventeen years’ experience in literacy and Christian litera- 
ture work in Africa. With friends they looked for and found a suit- 
able place in Africa. July 1959 was set as the opening date for the 


-| Centre at Kitwe, Northern Rhodesia. It will be the first working unit 


of an African oecumenical centre sponsored by the Copperbelt 
hristian Service Council. 

[Tre people of Africa share seven hundred languages and dialects. 
al and written communication use three principal language channels : 

the vernacular or dialect, a trade or regional language and inter- 

national languages like English, French, Arabic or Portuguese. An 

average of eighty to ninety per cent of the people are illiterate{ with 


‘the higher percentage of literacy generally in the urban areas of the 


coastal regions. 

Books are essential tools for a pastor, catechist or teacher. The 
typical ‘six-inch bookshelf’, which is all that one pastor in the Congo 
had to work with in 1958, included Pilgrim’s Progress, a book on 
hygiene published in 1927, a hymnal and a New Testament. These 
and what he carries in his head and heart are his total available 
resources. Helpful as these basic books are, they do not equip a pastor 
to meet the spiritual problems brought by the radical changes in social 
and political patterns of life taking place in Africa to-day. 

gI 
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The Centre will serve as the hub of programmes reaching out. 
Literacy programmes will be planned and initiated by some of the 
staff in the field. Requests for help with literacy campaigns have 


already come from several countries. Such services will, in general, | 


follow the methods developed by Dr Sadler in his work in East Africa 
in 1956, and in Haiti, the Ivory Coast and Togoland in 1959. 

Kitwe will also be a training centre. The literature emphasis will 
consist primarily of writing courses or workshops. The duration of 
the courses will depend on the length of time that trainees can remain. 
At first, English will be used as the medium of instruction. Later 
French will be added. A linguist-anthropologist will work with the 
teacher of writing to ensure comprehension and authentic, effective 
expression. 

The first two months’ course will be a general writing course, with 
special attention given to the particular interests and needs of the 
trainees. It will include class work and. writing practice. Since the 
group will be small, provision can be made for individual help suited 
to the needs of each trainee. Later courses may be devoted to special- 
ized needs, such as the writing of Sunday-school curriculum materials, 
courses for editors of church magazines, theological literature and 
other forms of Christian communication. 

The preparation of literature for those of limited reading ability 
requires linguistic, cultural and psychological insights. Pictures and 
cartoons facilitate learning and retention, and their use needs careful 
study and experimentation. There is evidence that some Africans have 
difficulty in perceiving two-dimensional illustrations in books or posters. 
How to select layout and type for more effective learning is another 
immediate need. 

Unless there is an adequate supply of suitable literature to maintain 
and increase the newly literate man or woman’s ability to read, both 


schooling and literacy campaigns can fail quickly. Little is known | 


about the precise and detailed literature requirements of the African 
territories. The Centre will be concerned with all these problems: 
what material is needed most urgently, the most effective way of pre- 
sentation, the special difficulties in a particular language or area, how 
far it is possible to relate the needs of various groups one to another 
and thus make the production and use of literature a practical 
possibility. 

In the field of writing we have relied heavily on the experience of 
modern journalism. How to write clearly, concisely and yet hold 
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interest has been successfully demonstrated by journalists in the more 
word-minded countries. In general the concern of the journalist deals 
with what is, what happened and what is likely to happen. When it 
comes to the creation of reading matter for people to whom reading 
is not a habit, something more than accuracy, objectivity and com- 
pactness seems necessary. 

The common ills that afflict the people of the underdeveloped areas 
of the world are poverty, hunger, disease and, frequently, poor govern- 
ment. It is possible to present the value of a balanced diet, the cure 
and prevention of typhus, or a better selection of palm seeds attrac- 
tively in leaflets or with posters and flannelgraphs. Experience indi- 
cates, however, that the people who most need this information are 
not particularly eager to read such books. Even in countries with a 
high degree of literacy there are many who take no advantage of this 
ability to gain new ideas, practical improvement or pleasure. The 
chance to read must be accompanied by the will to read. What is 
offered to be read must give more than information. It must come out 
of a creative effort which unites experience and feeling with authentic, 
indigenous background. This is the gift of the poet and of the creative 
writer. A few such writers are capable and also willing to share their 
art and its processes with others who want and need to write, but do 
not yet know how. 

A demonstration of this approach has been attempted in the series 
of ‘readers’ for new literates developed in Tanganyika in 1956 under 
the direction of Mrs Elizabeth Chesley Baity and Dr Wesley Sadler. 

Related services which the Centre may need to provide later are 
already in mind: one is assistance in language analyses and methods 
of teaching a second or third language. Manuscript and printing 
advisory services may be wanted by groups and areas where these 
technical facilities are not readily available. As manuscripts by African 


. writers trained in the Centre are submitted, the interest and co-opera- 


tion of existing literature bureaux and commercial publishers will 
need to be sought. For reference and information services the Centre 
needs a representative collection of field-tested reading materials 
from other parts of the world and facilities to answer enquiries through 
correspondence or the distribution of an inexpensive bulletin. 
Eventually there will be increased co-ordination with other media 
of mass‘communication related to African culture. These may include 
not only the audio-visual techniques of the West, but use of African 
drama, music and other forms of communication. The Centre can 
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become a clearing-house for technical information for literacy and 
literature workers. 

It is indeed a blessing that the Centre can open under the leadership 
of experienced missionary personnel. Those who will be associated 
with the Centre’s programme believe that Africans must do the writing 
for Africans; that not even the best-trained foreigner can do an 
equivalent job, because he cannot know how the African feels about 
the difficulties of adjusting the old beliefs to Christianity. 

Current events in Africa are moving at revolutionary speed. For 
Christians concerned about the destiny of Africa there is not time to 
rely on methods which once seemed adequate. The help we can give 
should be given to Africans in their own country, related to their own 
immediate problems, voiced in the words of their own writers. 

FREDERICK J. REX 








REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


THE OECUMENICAL SPIRIT 


INTRODUCTION A L’CECUMENISME. By Pére M. VILLAIN, S.M. Tournai 
and Paris : Casterman. Fr. B. 87. 1958. 


NE of the interesting features of the oecumenical movement at the 

present time is the large volume of well-informed and zealous 
writing which is being produced by Roman Catholics, especially in 
French, German and Dutch. Fortunately there are now a few books by 
English and American Roman Catholics as well, an important one by 
Fr Bernard Leeming, s.j., being, I understand, on the way. It is chiefly 
among the French Roman Catholic ‘oecumenists’ that one meets, 
naturally enough, the disciples of that saintly character, the late Abbé 
Paul Couturier. Pére Maurice Villain has already written various 
memoirs of Couturier, including the large and well-documented Life 
(Casterman, 1957). This smaller book is another reflection of that same 
warming light, in the form of a commendation of the whole oecumenical 
movement to his fellow-Catholics, with special emphasis upon the 
approach to it in the spirit of prayer. 

The plan of the book is unusual. Part 1 is a short history of the 
oecumenical movement for those unfamiliar with it—objective, accurate 
and sympathetic. Part 2, Connaitre nos Fréres Chrétiens, is written in an 
attempt to commend the inwardness of unfamiliar traditions by an 
interpretation of their piety and ‘mystical theology’. After the author’s 
own attempt thus to commend Protestantism, Anglicanism and 
Orthodoxy, there follows a candid but charitable appraisal of Catholi- 
cism by two unnamed Protestant writers. Although any such attempt 
is bound to reflect subjective preferences in the writer, the reviewer 
certainly found the only one which he could assess from within to be 
both stimulating and eirenic—not an easy combination. 

Part 3 is really the heart of the book, and it is here that the outlook 
and spirit of Paul Couturier are most fully reflected. Pére Villain deals 
with such conceptions as ’/’émulation spirituelle’, ‘le monastére invisible’ 
and that kind of humble self-searching which led to the observance by 
French Catholics of the Feast of St Bartholomew as an occasion for 
penitence and reparation. There is a description of how the Week of 
Prayer for Christian Unity (January 18th to 25th) originated and grew, 
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especially in France, under the tireless and devoted importunacy of the 
Abbé. Some of the suggestions might well be copied, or at least aimed 
at, in other parts of the world too. 

The final section has a refreshingly ‘down to earth’ flavour for a 
book about oecumenism. ‘L’cuménisme Technique’ is a practical guide 
to training oecumenical workers, seeking an ‘oecumenical theology’ and 
engaging in oecumenical dialogue. Again—one suspects that France 
leads the field, but does so, one also suspects, because France has 
produced ‘apostles of unity’, not only but superbly in Paul Couturier, 
with something of heroic sanctity in their commitment. In the chapter 
on the Invisible Monastery, Pére Villain had said that totality of im 
tention is the first characteristic of those who compose this unseen 
company, a resolution to put the cause of unity, not beside, but above 


all other causes, in their estimation and thoughts. That is the real i 


challenge of such devotees—that evangelism, biblical studies, liturgical 
movements and the rest all depend, in a profound sense, upon re- 
cognizing that we live in a Kairos of unity, a time of God’s appointing 
in which the other gifts which He waits to bestow upon His People are 
impeded, until they can be set free by the new spiritual power which can 
only be released by obedience to His will on this vital sector of the whole 
front. It is a conviction which, I hope, will find an expression as forceful 
and committed as Pére Villain has given when, at New Delhi, the World 
Council of Churches and the International Missionary Council are 
asked to face Unity, Mission and Service as our due to Christ, the 
Light of the World. 
OLIVER BRISTOL 
BRISTOL 





AN OECUMENICAL ATTITUDE FROM SPAIN 


IGLESIAS DE ORIENTE, PUNTOS EsPEC{FICOS DE SU TEOLOG{A. By MIGUEL 
SANTOS HERNANDEZ, S.J. Santander, Spain : Editorial Sal Terrae. 
85 ptas. 1959. 


b pee author of this book, a learned and generous-minded Spanish 
scholar who is Professor of Missiology and Oriental Theology in 
the Pontifical University of Comillas, offers his work as a contribution 
to the intellectual preparation for the General Council of the Roman 


Church. The Dissident Churches of the East are studied as, from the i 
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point of view of the Roman Church, the most obvious, necessary and 
promising candidates for re-incorporation into the Fold of Peter. But 
three of the twenty chapters are devoted to movements towards 
Christian unity in the widest sense, embracing Anglicans and European 
Protestants, and tracing the whole course of the Oecumenical Move- 
ment. The author’s charity and sympathy take him to the utmost 
limits consistent with loyalty to the Roman position, and there is no 
word that should offend, and much that should surprise and touch, the 
non-Roman Catholic reader, too often accustomed to dismiss the 
Spanish Church as a reactionary pocket of the narrowest ultramontane 
intransigence. 

The book is the model of systematic construction that one would 
expect from a scholastically trained Jesuit. After a definition of terms, 
in which such controversial titles as ‘orthodox’, ‘heretic’, ‘dissident’ 
are discussed with courtesy and charity, there follows a historical 
introduction in which the origins of the Great Schism are luminously 
recapitulated, together with its consequences and subsequent develop- 
ment. Then comes a synopsis, most useful to the student, of the various 
rites extant, Orthodox and Uniat, followed by a similar treatment of 
the character, history and sources of oriental theology. The great points 
of contention between East and West are next studied in some detail, 
with abundant references to oriental authorities often little-known to 
western readers. These points are: the Roman primacy, the ‘filioque’, 
eucharistic differences, the Immaculate Conception and the doctrine of 
Purgatory. The author shows how the last four result from and depend 
upon the first one : since the East rejects the Roman primacy, it logically 
takes up a critically hostile posture towards that which has been 
defined by the magisterium of Rome, even though in fact the Roman 
definitions largely correspond to the teaching of the Eastern Fathers 
and the practice of the Eastern liturgies. There follow a series of 
chapters discussing the teaching, history and present situation of the 
presumably heretical bodies: Nestorians, Monophysites and others, in 
which a great deal of useful information, scattered in authorities 
rarely found in English libraries, is made available. 

The non-Roman Catholic reader will turn with special interest to the 
last three chapters, which are of explicitly oecumenical intention. First 
the history of past attempts at union between East and West is 
sympathetically traversed, leading to an attitude which the author 
defines as ‘optimism in pessimism’. A paragraph is headed: ‘Possible 
invitation to the Anglicans?’, and this suggests that though, in view of 
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the official Roman attitude to their Orders, Anglicans could not be 
invited as ‘bishops’, they might well be invited as observers, informers | 
and even consultants. But Fr Hernandez points out that, on their side, | 
no dissident Christians could accept any invitation which implied | 
recognition of the Roman claim to constitute already the whole Church. 
Another chapter surveys the whole history of the Oecumenical Move: | 
ment from its origins, including such largely Anglican initiatives as 
the Malines Conversations, to the World Council of Churches 
to-day, together with the Roman reactions to the movement and 
relations with it. A final chapter is called ‘Our Reunionist Task’, and 
includes a fine programme for practical action under the headings: 
Optimism, Prayer, Love, Study and Adaptation. An appendix of 
oecumenical bibliography with some 250 titles, and full indexes, 
complete the work. 

Special mention should be made of the very full bibliographical 
references throughout. In treating of Anglicanism, for example, the 
author has referred not only to standard works, but also to very many 
tracts, pamphlets and ephemeral publications of small groups and 
sectional societies, a knowledge of which is surprising in a Spanish 
theologian. For readers of Spanish this book is a valuable handbook 
of information on the Oriental Churches not found in similar compass 
elsewhere, and a truly eirenic contribution to present-day oecumenical 
thought. 

RONALD BARON 

WoOoDBRIDGE, SUFFOLK 





A POST-WAR RELIGIOUS PHENOMENON 


JAPANS NEUE RELIGIONEN IN DER NACHKRIEGSZEIT. By MAURICE A. 
Barry. Bonn: Ludwig Réhrscheid. DM 18. 1959. 


ESCRIPTIONS of the so-called “Newly-Arisen Sects’ (Shinké- 

Shiky6) in Japan, commonly named ‘the New Religions’, are 
increasing in that country and in the West. In this way we become 
acquainted with a post-war religious phenomenon which exists in 
various countries, but which is specially in evidence in Japan. Of the 
371 religious bodies registered there, at least 120 must be classified as 
Shink6-Shiky6. ‘In some respects’, as Niels C. Nielsen says in Religion 
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and Philosophy in Contemporary Japan", ‘these religions are not new 
at all, but represent the persistence of feudalistic ideas which have 
not been displaced by science or capitalism.’ Mr Bairy has been wise, 
therefore, to begin his book with a description of the religious heritage 
of Japan which influences the New Religions. In a careful, detailed 
analysis he sets out the positive and negative elements which socially, 
psychologically, religiously and politically influenced Japanese religious- 
ness in the past and which influence the spiritual-religious situation of 
Japan in our day. Thus it becomes clear that after the war there was 
a vacuum in Japan which was not filled by the old religions, but in 
which the new faiths won millions of persons because they combined 
the fundamental elements of the old religions with doctrines, prac- 
tices and promises for despairing and seeking men. Expressively Mr 
Bairy agrees with a Japanese scholar, Oguchi ligi, in stressing the 
‘shamanist’ character of the New Religions: their ancestor worship, 
the illumination of their founders—many of whom characteristically 
are women—and their cultivation of faith-healing. Other religious 
characteristics are their eschatology, their syncretism and their adher- 
ence to tradition. They are very popular, national and at the same 
time endowed with a strong tendency to universalism. The author 
sums up as follows: 


They attribute to the individual and the personal conscience a greater importance. 
Indeed, we should not suppose this tendency would be evident in the single doctrines. 
But there is in the jungle of religions a main root: the awakening of the personality 
and the awakening of the individual conscience. 

The first part of this book fundamentally supplements at many 
points what Mr Harry Thomsen wrote on the same subject in the 
July, 1959, issue of this Review. 

In the second part Mr Bairy treats the ‘Perfect Liberty Kyédan’ as 
a model of the New Religions. This sect was founded before the war 
and forbidden during it; it arose renewed in 1946. Making use of the 
Japanese literature of and about its doctrines, Mr Bairy explains its 
main document, the ‘divine law of the 21 articles’, from which we see 
that this sect sets out to give ‘through spiritual guidance practical 
orders for an artistic life’. By prayer and the use of amulets, so it 
teaches, misfortune will be averted and fortune will be reached. The 
harmonious unity of matter and spirit is to be striven after, says the 
‘Master’ of the ‘P.L.-Religion’. After its ‘Kaisetsu’ (explanations) its 
god, Mioya Okami, is the uniting force of the universe and the basis 

1 Houston, Texas: Rice Institute Pamphlet, Vol. 43, Jan. 1957. 
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of all the phenomena, and man is a part of God, a participant in his 
perfection when he lives artistically. Self-realization is salvation. Mr 
Bairy judges rightly that this religion is a moralistic one—‘a system | 
of doctrines in which practical principles for the real life are connected | 
with the doctrine of the all-god Mioya Okami’. And we may add: in 
a similar manner the multitude of the other New Religions represents 
itself—they are all confused products of a confused period and at the 
same time, in consequence of their success, warning signs for the old 
religions, not least for Christianity. 

The author denotes ‘all the religions existing in Japan, especially 
Buddhism and Shintoism’, as ‘the Church’. It is inadmissible to use a 
term of Christian theology for a non-Christian phenomenon. 

GERHARD ROSENKRANZ 
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RUSSIA AND THE MUSLIM WORLD 









Dre ISLAMMISSION DER RUSSISCH-ORTHODOXEN KIRCHE. By P. JosEF 
GLazik, M.Sc.C. Muenster: Aschendorffsche Verlagsbuch- 
handlung. DM 17.80. 1959. 


THE Soviet UNION AND THE MUSLIM WorLD, 1917-1958. By IvaR 
Spector. Seattle: University of Washington Press. $5.00. 1958. 


HESE two books deal with the relations between the Russian and 
the Muslim world. Though they approach the problem from two 
different angles, in some ways they complement each other. 

Dr Glazik has made a detailed study of the mission work of the 
Russian Church among the Muslims. In the introductory part of the 
book he describes the contacts between the Russians and their Islamic 
neighbours before, during and after the Tatar domination, which 
lasted from the middle of the thirteenth until the end of the fifteenth 
century (1480); the decisive turning point in the Russian policy to the 
Muslims was the conquest in 1552 of Kazan, the great stronghold of 
the Tatars. This victory opened to the Russians the way towards their 
eastward expansion and placed under their political control an increas- 
ing number of Muslims. The systematic efforts of the Russians to 
convert the Tatars and other Turko-Finnish tribes to Christianity date 
from the same time. The story of those endeavours is told in four 
chapters. The first covers the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth 
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centuries, the second the period between 1799 and 1828, the third, the 
nineteenth century up to the fall of the Empire in 1917. The last chapter 
describes the relations between the Russian Church and Islam under 


| the Communist dictatorship. Several maps and the list of Kazan 


bishops are added to the book. 

The author presents the mission work of the Orthodox Church as a 
part of Russia’s persistent attempts to absorb the Tatars and other 
Turkish and Mongolian inhabitants of the Volgar region. He stresses 
the link between the russification and the christianization and under- 
lines the dependence of these missionary efforts on State support. The 
limited success of these endeavours is explained as being due to this 
mixture of secular and religious motives. In contrast with this State- 
sponsored policy stands the remarkable work of a layman, Nikolay 
Ivanovic Ilminsky (1891), who successfully reorganized the mission 
work at the end of the nineteenth century on the basis of his profound 
knowledge of Islamic theology and outlook. 

He himself spent three years in Cairo, 1851 to 1854, as a student, 
and his perfect knowledge of Arabic concealed his identity from his 
Islamic teachers. As a result of his efforts a large number of Chuvash, 
Mordvin and other non-Tatar tribes became Christian. The author 
suggests that a considerable number of these converts to Christianity 
remained faithful to their new religion under the Communist rule, 
although any further missionary work was made impossible. 

In conclusion, the author raises the problem of the Communist 
attitude to Islam. He points out many instances of the Soviet Govern- 
ment skilfully using Islamic nationalism in its campaign against 
western Powers and quotes examples of visitors from Muslim countries 
to the USSR receiving the impression that Islam is favoured by the 
Communists. Nevertheless, the author comes to the conclusion that 
both sides are fully aware of the fundamental opposition between their 


- outlooks and that the Communists are equally determined to suppress 


both Christianity and Islam in the lands under their control. 

This same problem is discussed at length in the second book under 
review, which covers the policy of the Soviet Government towards 
Islam from 1917 to 1958. Its author studies the Soviet policy as a part 
of the cold war in which the main protagonists, the USA and the 
USSR try to secure ascendancy over the Islamic nations and to impose 
upon them their economic and ideological control. The author points 
out that in this campaign the Communists persistently underestimated 
the religious character of Islam, while the Americans failed to realize 
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that national independence made a stronger appeal to Muslim nations 
than prosperity and higher standards of living. He gives interesting 
figures about the efforts of the Soviet Government to become a cultural 
centre for Asian and African nations. As an example of it he quotes 
the recent invitation to three hundred Egyptian students to complete 
their training in Russia, and the introduction of the Russian language 
in many high-schools and colleges in Arab countries. In October 1958, 
forty Russian scientists and technicians were invited to the United 
Arab Republic to lay the groundwork for scientific and technical 
education. Although the author is mainly preoccupied with the political 
aspect of the relations between Russia and Islam, he does not minimize 
the significance of moral factors. ‘In the final analysis’, he concludes, 
‘it is more important for the United States to have bases in Muslim 
hearts than in Muslim soil.’ 

Both books supply valuable and not easily obtainable information 
and are excellently documented. They avoid, however, the main 
problem which confronts any student of the Muslim world, namely the 
root cause of that passionate attachment of its people to the religion 
of the Arabian Prophet. Islam fears Communism, but it is equally 
suspicious of the West. It is not for the first time that the Muslims are 
being pressed on two sides. The decisive question is—can they maintain 
their integrity and independence without establishing closer links either 
with the Communists or with the Christians. 

N. ZERNOV 

KEBLE COLLEGE, OXFORD 





A MUSLIM’S REFLECTIONS ON THE PASSION 


City OF WRONG: A FRIDAY IN JERUSALEM. By KAMEL HUSSEIN. 


Translated from the Arabic with an Introduction by KENNETH | 


CraGGc. Amsterdam: Djambatan. Fl. 13.50 (25s. 6d.). 1959. 


[IN 1954 a publisher in Cairo brought out a book called Qaryah 
Zdlimah, by Muhammad Kamel Hussein. It might easily have been 
predicted that the book would be a notable one, for its author is one 
of the most distinguished intellectuals in Egypt, a renowned physician 
who is a member of the Arab Academy and of the Institute of Egypt, 
and who was formerly the Rector of Ibrahim University. Very soon, 
though by far too limited a circle, it came to be recognized as a 
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uniquely important work. Now it is available in Dr Cragg’s English 
translation under the title, City of Wrong. 

City of Wrong is a novel, or perhaps more accurately a series of 
character-studies and reflections taking fictional form, about the 
Passion of Jesus Christ. There is nothing particularly startling to 
anyone familiar with Islam about a devout Muslim turning his thoughts 
to that subject, but there are absolutely remarkable features about the 
manner in which Kamel Hussein does it. As George Anawati, one of 
the book’s earliest reviewers and champions, wrote: ‘For the first 
time in the history of Arabic literature a Muslim author has taken up 
... the trial of Jesus, and has treated it with infinite respect, originality, 
[and] a profound sense of the problems it raises’. For the book is 
neither polemical nor apologetic, and its author has seen with cheering 
clarity that by prescinding from the tradition-literature of early Islam 
(where many of the better-known discrepancies from the Gospels 
lie) and returning simply to the Koranic accounts, with a measure 
of corroboration and supplementation from the Gospels, it is possible 
to paint for speculation an Islamic picture of Good Friday which is 
at the same time extraordinarily congruent with that of Christianity. 
The very title of the book, referring to the city of Jerusalem, is Koranic, 
and innumerable phrases, reminiscences and themes from the Qur’an 
run all through it. 

The central theme of the novel, however, as set forth in a short 
prologue and a weighty conclusion, is the mystery of human conscience 
as revealed in its effect upon those involved, in a variety of ways, in 
the condemnation of Jesus Christ to death. For when mankind agreed 
to crucify Jesus Christ, the author says, 
it was a decision to crucify the human conscience and extinguish its light . . . and 
that decision constitutes the supreme tragedy of humanity. That day’s deeds are a 


revelation of all that drives men into sin . . . The events of that day do not simply 
belong to the annals of the early centuries. They are disasters renewed daily in the 


-life of every individual. Men to the end of time will be contemporaries of that 


memorable day, perpetually in danger of the same sin and wrongdoing into which 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem then fell. 


This theme is developed in a series of loosely connected episodes, 
having to do with the actions and reactions of many persons, historical 
and fictional, with as many temperaments, on Good Friday. There 
are flashbacks and digressions which give much variety to the style 
of the stparate chapters, but the episodes are broadly arranged like a 


triptych, centering in order upon the Jews, the Apostles and the 
Romans. 
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The Christian reader will find some of these episodes more absorbing 
than others. Caiaphas and Pilate are particularly well sketched. The 
minutes of an imaginary meeting of the Apostles, to decide whether 
or not to use force to rescue Jesus Christ, have a special interest 
because of the rather daring conclusions reached by the author at 
their close: 


In fact by this action of theirs in holding back from forcibly inducing [Christ's] 

victory [the Apostles], rendered a great service to the Christian message. In that 
day’s events, the istian religion defined its principles and formulated its 
philosophy . . . It was those events which gave rise to the most impressive of its 
tenets about forgiveness and redemption. From them came also that sadness which 
is a ruling element in the character of the greatest adherents of Christianity, their 
fear of sin, their love of self-reproach and abasement, their sense of the importance 
of the sin of Adam and their belief that it had to do with the anguish Christ 
underwent that mankind might be saved from its consequences. Perhaps all these 
hallmarks of Christianity are simply an echo of the great sin of the apostles’ self- 
reproach. 
The last words, a long discussion of the Sermon on the Mount, are 
given to a Persian Wise Man. They are words of wisdom and of hope; 
it is perhaps symbolic of the view of the book as a whole that they are 
phrased by one whom painstaking learning and careful reasoning had 
led, out of another religion, to consider Jesus Christ. 

City of Wrong is not, nor can one imagine it to have been intended 
to be, a perfect novel. It is more thoughtful than diverting. Its com- 
mentaries and transitions move slowly and deliberately rather than 
artfully. The book is primarily a vehicle for the author’s sometimes 
random speculation. Dr Cragg’s task was a difficult one, therefore, 
and he deserves the highest praise for his excellent translation, his 
illuminating introduction and his helpful footnotes. City of Wrong 
does not, of course, face certain questions, does not even mention 
some, which a Christian might feel to be crucial to any such series of 
reflections. That these questions should be disengaged, confronted 
and discussed, courteously and patiently, indeed, is precisely what 
anyone would hope for who is concerned by the absence of such 
dialogue between Christians and Muslims. But not to respond at all, 
or to respond with one ounce less tact and grace than Kamel Hussein 
has exhibited, would be unworthy of Christians and would merely 
add one more tragic item to the long list of mis-spent opportunities 
which practically exhausts the history of Christian-Muslim relations. 

JAMES KRITZECK 

PRINCETON UNIverRSITY, U.S.A. 
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JOSEPHUS IN NEW TRANSLATION 


JosEPHUS: THE JEWwisH War. Translated with an introduction by 
G. A. WILLIAMSON. Maps. Harmondsworth, Middlesex : Penguin 
Books. 5s. 1959. 


LAVIUS JOSEPHUS or, to give him his more native name, 

Joseph ben Matthias, is and will always remain a controversial 
figure. Dr Jacob Hart, in his short introduction to the same work in 
the Everyman’s Library edition, describes Josephus as an enigma. 
Mr G. A. Williamson sees only the black spots in the author’s character. 
There is an obvious antipathy between writer and translator. Whereas 
Dr Hart is aware of the more human elements in Josephus’s make-up, 
the present translator has no such awareness and there is an atmosphere 
of suspicion in most of the appended remarks. That Josephus gives 
grounds for such suspicion goes without saying. But the fact that 
Mr Williamson fails to credit the author with moments of sincerity 
reveals a lack of psychological insight. In this respect Dr Hart has the 
advantage. For Mr Williamson ‘Josephus was not a critical historian: 
he swallowed open-mouthed the statements of his informants’. Mr 
Hart seems nearer the truth when he describes Josephus as ‘an able 
and honest recorder’. This does not mean that some of his tall tales, 
like the story about the Baaras root or the Sabbathical river, are to be 
taken seriously. His superstitions are equally unbecoming when 
measured against the standards of the twentieth century. But is it 
fair to apply our own standards to so different a time and culture? 
This question bears upon the moral problems which arise from the 
behaviour of the Jewish general and the Roman historian. 

Josephus belongs to a different world. To expect of an Eastern 
Jew of the first century the same moral standards as apply in our own 
Western world is to ask the impossible. Between Josephus and us 
there are twenty centuries of Christian influence, though we may 
not be aware of it. What seemed clever to Josephus appears painfully 
immoral to us. This explains his blatant boasting of his cleverness 
when he succeeds in tricking his opponents, as in the case of Simon 
the son of Gamaliel. The moral climate in which Josephus moves 
is consonant with his own code of behaviour. Something of the wiles 
and treachery of political life in those days we learn from the opening 
chapters of The Jewish War, specially those which deal with the 
Herodian period. 
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‘Ben-Azai’, the anonymous columnist who contributes to the 
Jewish Chronicle, ventured to suggest a parallel between Joseph ben 
Matthias the historian, and Yohanan ben Zakkai the rabbi. Both 
abandoned the Jewish camp at a time of crisis and surrendered to the 
enemy. Josephus devoted the rest of his life to writing Jewish history; 
Yohanan founded the academy at Yabneh and thus became the father 
of rabbinic Judaism. While Yohanan is held in highest esteem, 
Josephus is held in contempt as a traitor (cf. Jewish Chronicle, Aug. 
21/59—‘Personal Opinion’). Of the five points put forth by A. Shapiro 
in order to contradict ‘Ben-Azai’s’ suggestion, only one is valid: 
R. Yohanan was a civilian; Josephus was a soldier (Jewish Chronicle, 
Aug. 28/59). But the fact that a comparison is possible raises the 
question whether posterity has done justice to the author. Is it possible 
that cowardice was not the only motive which prompted Josephus 
to abandon the struggle? Many prominent Jews, some of whom 
Josephus mentions by name, left their people and surrendered to the 
enemy. Why did they do it? Were they all cowards afraid to die? 
We believe that there is more to it, and a careful study would reveal 
some surprising results. 

Dr Hart does not hesitate to credit Josephus with a true love and 
devotion to his race. Is it possible that Josephus was prompted by 
patriotic sentiment when, with tears running down his face, he was 
pleading with the insurgents to surrender to Rome and thus save the 
doomed capital and the Temple? Of such a possibility there is no 
trace in Mr Williamson’s attitude to the author. This does not mean 
that all is well with Josephus. There are many black spots in his career 
which cannot easily be whitewashed. The fact that he lived by the 
bounty of his former enemies and did not hesitate to accept a pension 
from the confiscated lands of his own countrymen marks him as a 
shameless opportunist. Josephus is obviously not made for martyrdom. 
How different is his behaviour from that of R. Akiba, who was almost 
his contemporary. 

The works of Josephus are of unrivalled importance, not only for 
our knowledge of Jewish history but also for a better understanding 
of the New Testament. His descriptions of Jerusalem, the Temple, the 
Sacrifices, the religious parties and a thousand other details are almost 
the only extra-canonical source of our knowledge about these things. 
And for New Testament history his importance is beyond estimation. 
In the whole rabbinic literature the name of John the Baptist does not 
even occur. But for the witness of Josephus, the New Testament 
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would have been the only source of evidence that such a man ever 
existed. The same applies to St James the Just. This brings us to the 
vexed question of the so-called testimonium Flavianum : 


Now there was about this time, Jesus, a wise man, if it be lawful to call him a man, 
for he was a doer of wonderful works,—a teacher of such men as receive the truth 
with pleasure. He drew over to him both many of the Jews, and many of the 
Gentiles. He was (the) Christ; and when Pilate, at the suggestion of the principal 
men among us, had condemned him to the cross, those that loved him at the first 
did not forsake him, for he appeared to them alive again the third day, as the 
Divine prophets had foretold these and ten thousand other wonderful things 
cmmtnes him; and the tribe of Christians, so named from him, are not extinct 
at this day. 


This passage is already difficult on several counts. When read in 
conjunction with the Slavonic additions it raises insuperable questions. 
The fact that Origen in his argument with Celsus quotes Josephus 
without being aware of this passage appears to be of no consequence 
to Mr Williamson, who accuses critics who hesitate to take it seriously 
of ‘wishful thinking and bent on destruction’. His own explanation is 
that there was an original Aramaic version which contained the 
disputed passage, but which was left out in the Greek translation at 
the time of Domitian, a persecutor of Christianity. But the problem 
is more involved than the translator seems to realize. If Josephus’s 
testimony is genuine, the inference is that he was a Christian, for only 
a Christian could make the statement that Jesus was the Messiah. 
Does Mr Williamson seriously believe this to be the case? 

Professor F. J. Foakes Jackson weighed the possibility and came to 
the negative conclusion that even the very word Christ ‘must have 
been to Josephus a term of contempt’. (cf. Josephus and the Jews, 
1930, pp. 83-91.) Most scholars will support Professor Foakes 
Jackson against the translator. 

Fortunately, Mr Williamson’s skill as a translator is unaffected by 
his historical prejudices. The book reads smoothly and is enlivened 
by a vivid style. We quote a typical sentence. Vespasian after addressing 
his army which had suffered a reversal at the hands of the Jewish 
defenders, concludes with the words: ‘Well then! It is up to us to rely 
once more on our own superiority and to see red rather than be down 
in the mouth about an unlucky reverse’. It is only when we compare 
this down-to-earth sentence with Whiston’s pale translation that we 
appreciate the difference. Mr Williamson’s rendering of the text is so 
vivid that the reader frequently forgets that he is reading ancient 
history. 
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The translator was wise to remove from the main narrative the 
sometimes long digressions to which Josephus is addicted. These 
digressions have an importance of their own and the translator is not 
far wrong when he describes them as the most precious things in the 
book. But they break the narrative and make reading difficult. The 
story is greatly enhanced by placing the extraneous matter in a number 
of appendices. The book is also supplied with a list of dates, maps and 
diagrams. A general index, unfortunately, is missing. But to have a 
book of this absorbing interest and of over four hundred pages 
offered us for five shillings is one of the miracles of modern production, 
Jakos Jocz 
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SERVANT OF THE WORLD CHURCH 


HENDRIK KRAEMER: DIENAAR DER WERELD-KERK. By A. TH. VAN 
LEEUWEN. Amsterdam: W. Ten Have. Fl. 8.50. 1959. 


HE name of Dr Kraemer came to the attention of a world-wide 

public through what was at the time an extremely provocative 
book, The Christian Message in a Non-Christian World, published in 
1938. This and other works have undoubtedly made people very 
inquisitive about the author as a person and about his background 
and his ideas. 

Dr van Leeuwen has rendered an excellent service, at least to those 
who can read Dutch; but since the Dutch-reading public is quite 
limited it would be good if the book were translated into other 
languages. 

The author sets out to give us a biography of Dr Kraemer. But 
the book is more than that, for it provides us also with a very adequate 
descriptive, historical analysis of the man and of his service to the 
Church and the world. It begins with his unusual educational career 
before proceeding to university studies, goes on to his fourteen years 
of service in Indonesia as Bible translator and missionary strategist, 
to his professorship in Leiden and his loyal service to his home Church 
which threw him into the Church’s valiant struggle against the Nazi 
régime. The book ends with a critical account of Dr Kraemer’s 
participation in and extraordinary contribution to the renewal of the 
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Nederlands Hervormde Kerk, his service to the worldwide mission of 
the Church and his work as director of the Oecumenical Institute at 
Bossey, Switzerland. 

On the whole Dr van Leeuwen gives us a satisfactory account. 
He deals not only with Dr Kraemer as a personality, but interprets 
and discusses his books, many brochures and pamphlets, reports and 
articles. The subject matter ranges from literary to missionary, cultural, 
theological, religious, psychological, anthropological and pastoral 
achievements. In short, Dr Kraemer’s manysidedness has been well 
expounded. One gets the impression that Dr van Leeuwen must have 
had very personal contact with Dr Kraemer, apart from knowing him 
through his written works. And this not only contributes to a better 
understanding, but makes, in a sense, for easier reading. Dr van 
Leeuwen’s language itself is generally speaking tough and very pointed 
and sharp. He uses many neatly phrased epithets, a characteristic in 
which he seems to resemble Dr Kraemer in literary style. 

Still more important is the content of the book. Though Dr 
Kraemer’s width and variety of interests and achievements make him 
difficult to write about, there is a clear-cut aim discernible in all his 
works and in his personal life to serve Jesus Christ in the world, for 
which purpose two fundamental things are required, a knowledge of 
Jesus Christ and of His Kingdom, on the one hand, and of the world 
on the other. The latter requirement is not less important, for the 
Church was instituted to proclaim the message of salvation in witness 
and service to the world. In that respect Dr Kraemer shows himself 
a loyal and obedient servant of the ecclesia as God’s prime instrument 
for His ultimate purpose with the world. 

Dr van Leeuwen has sought to portray that aspect of his subject, 
although we might have expected him to go further. There is a great 
deal more to be expounded, in Dr Kraemer’s ideas, than the able 
author has given us. For such a controversial figure we need to know 
still more about his ideas. There is, for example, his volume on religion 
as a theological problem, Religion and the Christian Faith, which 
deserves adequate treatment, for religion as a unique phenomenon has 
been theologically expounded in a new way by Dr Kraemer. On the 
other hand, however, his Tambaram book receives very fine treatment. 
That book is indeed a classic of its kind, but at the same time in its 
purpose.jt still belongs to the future. Or should we say that the day is 
dawning for the Church, particularly in Asia and Africa, seriously 
and critically to face the world to which it must present the Christian 
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message? The Christian Message in a Non-Christian World is of 
significant relevance in Asia today. 

Dr van Leeuwen’s book is to be warmly recommended. Its trans- 
lation at least into English would open the way to a better understanding 
of the man who has meant so much for the churches in Asia and in 
other parts of the world. 

Peter D. LATUIHAMALLO 

DJAKARTA, INDONESIA 





CHURCH, MISSION AND RACE IN SOUTH AFRICA 


KIRCHE—MIssION—RassE. Die Missionsauffassung der niederlandisch 
—treformierten Kirchen von Siidafrika. By OSKAR NIEDERBERGER. 
Schéneck-Beckenried: Administration der Neuen Zeitschrift fiir 
Missionswissenschaft. Sw. Fr. 28. 1959. 


HIS book is the ninth volume of the Supplementa of the Neue 

Zeitschrift fiir Missionswissenschaft, a scholarly series of Roman 
Catholic missiological works, all of which have been discussed in the 
pages of this Review. The purpose of the present author is to study 
the missionary ideas of the Dutch Reformed Churches in South 
Africa, with special attention to church-mission relationships and to 
the race problem. The task is carried out on historical lines. The book 
is divided into four sections. The first contains an attempt to analyse 
the idea of the Church in the Reformed symbolical books. The second 
and third sections describe the history and nature of the Dutch 
Reformed missionary work in South Africa. The fourth section is 
limited to the twentieth century and contains a penetrating exposition 
of the circumstances of the missions and an evaluation of the present- 
day missionary ideas of the Dutch Reformed Churches. 

In consequence of his historical method, Dr Niederberger begins 
with a study of the idea of the Church in the Formuliere van Eenigheid, 
i.e., the Belgic Confession, the Heidelberg Catechism and the Canons 
of Dort. According to him, orthodox Calvinism gives the Church a 
much more central place than is commonly realized. He discovers 
that the idea of the Church in the Calvinist Reformation is characterized 
by a dualism. There is, on the one hand, an individualistic, spiritualistic 
and mystic conception of the Church as an invisible body, while on 
the other the Church is visible as a social institution. This dichotomy 
makes possible the autonomy of the local church and breaks the unity 
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of the Church Universal, since true unity appears only in the sphere 
of the invisible Church. 

In the subsequent parts of his book, Dr Niederberger shows the 
development of the original Calvinist ecclesiology in South Africa 
and its influence upon the missionary policy of the Dutch Reformed 
Churches. On the basis of extensive source materials, he concludes 
that a real missionary attitude was deficient in the Church of South 
Africa in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. This, in his view, 
was due to the arbitrary church policy of the State, the close connexion 
of missionary work with the pastoral care of the Europeans, the 
identification of Christianity with European culture and the beginning 
of racial discrimination. In the nineteenth century, missionary work 
received, to a certain extent, an independent significance. It was accepted 
by the Church as a special task of its own. An important development 
took place also in the practical policy of the work. Whereas at the 
beginning the converts had been taken into the existing congregations, 
they were now gathered into special congregations, out of which a new 
church was formed. The ecclesiastical segregation was a result of the 
racial difficulties, the close connexion of the Church with the Volkstwm 
and the intimate relationship of church life to national politics. 

During the twentieth century the Dutch Reformed missionary work 
has grown extensively. Dr Niederberger describes the development 
and present state of the missions and points out their close relation 
to nationalism and to the ideas of political parties. He shows clearly 
the extent to which the missionary policy is identified with the racial 
policy and traces the present ideas back to the original beliefs of the 
Calvinist Reformation. 

Dr Niederberger has made a great contribution to our understanding 
of the South African dilemma. His study is especially valuable because 
of its historical method, which shows the interdependence of missionary 
work with political and social development and local circumstances. 
His argumentation is based on extensive materials which have been 
carefully analysed and evaluated. He also discusses in a very useful 
way the theological basis of apartheid and the ideas of the present-day 
Dutch Reformed missiology. 

However, in spite of its obvious merits, the historical method has 
also some disadvantages, which are due to the fact that it is hardly 
possible. to discuss the development of four centuries adequately in 
402 pages. The study contains a great number of historical, sociological 
and other statements which are based on insufficient or disputable 
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arguments and sources. The author is not familiar with the latest 
studies of the Reformation but uses old literature (for instance, the ideas 
of Warneck and Mirbt on the attitude of the Reformers to missionary 
work have long been antiquated), which gives him an incorrect view 
of the central beliefs of Luther and Calvin. He obviously does not 
understand what ‘eschatological’ means in the theology of the 
Reformers. Neither has he discovered that some of the leading ideas 
of the Dutch Reformed missiology have a definite background in the 
Continental missionary theories of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. Surprising also is his presentation of an ‘oecumenical 
ecclesiology’ which is left without adequate argumentation. Yet the 
main objection must be to the actual point of view of the study itself. 
The author builds his presentation of the Dutch Reformed missiology 
on the presupposition that the idea of Church is preponderant in the 
theology of the Calvinist Reformation and of the Dutch Reformed | 
Church, and, consequently, he examines the problems in the light of 
ecclesiology. Yet the materials which he presents and the conclusions 
which he reaches show, rather, that the starting point is not given by 
the sources, but is of a secondary importance. The ecclesiological 
examination may have a useful place in a Kontroverstheologie but, 
in this question, the Protestant theologian constantly feels that some of 
the leading motives of the development have been ignored and that the 
periphery is often discussed instead of the kernel. 

None the less, Dr Niederberger’s book deserves a hearty welcome. 
It will certainly, as he hopes, contribute to the theological debate 
between Roman Catholic and Protestant missiologists. 


Seprpo A. TEINONEN 
UNIVERSITY OF HELSINKI 





THE CONTINENT OF PROBLEMS? 


Les EGLISES D’AFRIQUE ENTRE L’EVANGILE ET LA COUTUME. By ROLAND 
DE Pury. Paris: Société des Missions Evangéliques de Paris. 
Fr. 275. 1958. 


, peers the point of view of the evangelistic task, Africa is the 
continent of problems. The author of this book not only poses 
these problems and sets out the perverse customs and the Church's 
struggle—or absence of struggle—with them, but conveys to us ‘a 
pressing, imperious appeal’. The book is not a simple exposé of the 
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danger which threatens the African Church. It is much more in the 
nature of a warning. 

Monsieur de Pury devotes the greater part of his book to marriage 
customs, and especially dowry, which ‘authorizes all the outrages 
against the human person, makes people into things and against which 
we should really be a little less timid’ (p. 48)—with a few pages in 
which he discusses polygamy and the freedom of the African Church. 

It is interesting to know that the author is not, strictly speaking, a 
missionary. In a 21-page preface, Monsieur Charles Bonzon, Director 
of the Paris Evangelical Missionary Society, also introduces the author 
as a well-known pastor, with twenty years’ ministry in France as 
preacher, lecturer and writer, who joined the Paris Evangelical Mission- 
ary Society and who, ‘in the course of a first period of work at the 
school for pastors at Ndoungué, where he teaches students from 
Cameroon, Togo and Gabon, has made contact, over and beyond his 
professional work, with the life in these churches and has seen their 
greatness and their weaknesses’. His book, Monsieur Bonzon tells us, 
is a lecture delivered in Paris before a large audience, which pressed 
for its publication in book form. 

African customs in the cultural sphere are neither, if one can believe 
it, to be feared nor despised, and Monsieur de Pury even defends them : 
customs relating to dress, choreography, music, architecture, cooking. 
The churches of Africa must ‘adopt and adapt and promote within 
themselves a manner of praising God and a style of life that are really 
African’ (p. 30). He is against the churches striving at all costs to copy 
Europe: no black pastors in black robes or black waistcoats! The 
Church must preserve dancing, which is ‘an indispensable means of 
expression to the African’. Africans must have African music. While 
jazz is making its impact on European music and Negro spirituals tour 
the world, the most vulgar refrains of our worst songs of victory are 
sung over and over again in African communities (p. 31). African 
architecture (that of Bamiléké, for instance) is to be preferred to what 
is displayed in the passable churches built to the plans of the mission- 
aries (p. 32). “There is hardly anything which comes from an African 
translation in the praise of God, or from an adaptation of African 
customs to the life of the Church, and it is a great pity.’ However, 
Monsieur de Pury does not despair. In this field the churches of Africa 
have all-the time in the world, and Africans and Europeans are 
beginning to think about it. 

He is much more deeply concerned with the problem of custom as 
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it affects manners, ‘relations between persons’, where, he maintains, 
‘we are no longer in the realm of means of expression which can be 
put to the service of the Church. We are in the realm of ethics which 
must be directly moulded by the law of God’. The gospel of the love 
and of the liberty of God remains valueless if it is not translated into 
our lives by the law of love and liberty among created beings. It is not 
a matter of transporting pagan customs into the Church (p. 33). Where 
custom coincides with the law of God, there is no problem; but where 
it contradicts it, we should have no more to do with it. One cannot 
serve God and the clan. 

The author has noticed, apart from polygamy, that frequently 
‘custom prevailed over the law of God and that people very willingly 
obeyed the Lord as long as to do so does not contradict the law of the 
tribe and does not give offence to the family’ (p. 34). ‘Fetishes and idols 
are swept away with relative ease’, but ‘the family remains, with all 
its power’ (p. 35). Idolatry takes refuge in the double reality of the 
family and Mammon. 

Custom, he observes, hems in the African Church. The clan is the 
divinity of all forms of paganism. The will and the solidarity of the 
clan make up almost the whole of African life (p. 36). 

Formerly, the clan constituted for the individual the only means of 
subsistence. “You lived for the clan and by the clan, receiving every- 
thing from it and giving everything to it (p. 37). Monsieur de Pury 
recognizes that one must not ‘lightly break such a reality at the price 
of reducing the African to the state of an unclaimed stray . . . It is 
western civilization, it is social and political evolution which oblige 
people to jump the tribal framework without replacing it effectively 
by the law of God and the solidarity of the clan by the communion 
of saints, by a real parish’ (p. 38). 

The author’s principal concern is with the dowry problem. The 
husband hires the labour of his wife, who cultivates the land, and takes 
an option on her children. ‘After the birth of the first child, the wife 
goes back to her parents and does not rejoin her husband until a new 
dowry has been paid’ (p. 40). The dowry custom forms a whole net- 
work of canalization along which the demoniacal power of money has 
hurled itself to infect African life (p. 48). The dowry system ruins the 
freedom of both the woman and the man (p. 88)—such is Monsieur 
de Pury’s theme. 

There are a few points on which one would disagree with him, and 
a few questions which one would like to ask: 
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1. The dowry is not a sales price. We have to recognize that in 
no instance do African languages suggest dowry by purchase, or by 
sale. It is, as the author says, originally a present, a thing of value 
(Genesis 24: 53). If it has become a sales price, it is the man who has 
transformed it. 

2. It is difficult to prove that the dowry is a product of paganism 
and that it is a sacrifice offered to God (p. 71). 

3. It seems an exaggeration to compare marriage among Africans 
with prostitution (p. 73). Has the dowry really falsified marriage to 
such an extent that it has lost the character of marriage? 

4. ‘It is evident that we cannot correct the system piece-meal, that 
we must get rid of it entirely at one blow. The Church, that is to say, 
must take a collective and unanimous decision’ (p. 91). 

Monsieur de Pury has perhaps not done justice to the situation of 
the Church which lives in the midst of an African people and an 
African civilization. It is a ‘small piece’ in the whole. Marriage custom 
concerns the tribe, the clan, the family. But the frontier between the 
world and the Church passes across all that and, in these circum- 
stances, it will be difficult—not to say impossible—to conquer the evil 
practice and to establish another form of marriage, on the basis of a 
discipline to disobey which would involve ‘being refused the nuptial 
blessing’. The history of missions, including the Paris missions, bears 
this out. 

5. ‘Dancing—an indispensable means of expression.’ “The Christians 
hardly ever dance any more.’ If Monsieur de Pury were familiar with 
African dances, it is doubtful if he would want the Church to accept 
them. 

6. On page 47 he states that alcohol is ravaging Africa, and on page 
52 that alcohol (wine) ranks among ‘the trifles’. 

These notes are not written in any spirit of controversy. We mission- 
aries of long standing are with the author in his ‘pressing, imperious’ 
appeal, for it touches us. If only it can touch, too, the young churches, 
which are beginning to shape their own future, to their encouragement 
and inspiration! 

J. HILBERTH 

ASKERSUND, SWEDEN 


~ 
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AT HOME WITH THE NYAKYUSA 


COMMUNAL RITUALS OF THE NYAKYUSA. By MONICA WILSON. Illustrated, 
Maps. London: Oxford University Press (for the International 
African Institute). 35s. 1959. 


T gave me great pleasure to note that a professor of a South African 

University has dedicated her latest book to the people she is writing 
about, ‘with affection and respect’. One could not but notice also in an 
earlier book, Good Company, that Mrs Wilson did not write just as a 
detached scientist. It is encouraging to realize that there are women 
and men who, through close and intimate studies of Africans and their 
ways, learn to love and to respect them. I readily and wholeheartedly 
agree with her that the Nyakyusa are a lovable people with their roots 
deep in the past. 

Professor Wilson certainly took her task seriously, and learnt the 
language of the people, by no means a small effort when there is as yet 
no grammar or dictionary. She lived with the people in their villages in 
Southern Tanganyika and thus acquired valuable first-hand knowledge. 
It happens far too often that scientists engaged on field work gather 
most of their information from the ‘District Book’ and rely on 
interpreters. They are therefore tempted to ask direct questions and in 
consequence receive polite answers reflecting the wish of the questioner. 

Although a few of her informants are well versed in the English 
language, the majority are men and women speaking only the local 
vernacular. Some very interesting conversations are given. 

The book includes detailed accounts of Nyakyusa traditions of 
origin, cosmology and moral values. The subject is the traditional 
ritual celebrated on behalf of chiefdoms and secondly the changing 
ideas and values apparent as a section of the Nyakyusa turn from 
paganism to Christianity. 

There seem to be some misconceptions about the early religion. The 
name ‘Kyala’ is mentioned as the name of a divine king and also of a 
Christian deity. Professor Wilson writes (p. 18): 

In the sacrifices at Lubaga and the groves of various chiefs, the name of Kyala 
was mentioned repeatedly. Some may interpret this as evidence of a traditional 
belief in an overriding deity. We think that in most cases it is used in the sense of 
Kyala the hero, or Kyala ‘the lord’, but after forty years and more of missionary 


activity it is not possible to establish exactly what the traditional conception of 
Kyala was. 


According to verbal information which I received from the pioneer 
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missionary Heinrich Meyer, who arrived at Rungwe in 1891, I under- 
stand that Kyala was generally looked upon as the creator. He made 
man and woman and thereafter withdrew from the inhabited places. 
Therefore the missionary translators felt justified in using this name 
for God in translating the New Testament and Biblical stories. 

At the end of her book Professor Wilson turns to the question, how 
far the economic and political changes compel a change in religion. It 
is an interesting and in some ways a most important problem. It is 
probably true that (p. 222) ‘Secularism fits as well with the new 
economic and political structure as Christianity’, but it is pleasing to 
note that (p. 222) ‘the evidence from Bunyakyusa does not so far 
support this, but there is a separation of religious and other activities’. 

The Africans themselves will surely find the antithesis to the blue- 
print which has been brought from oversea. The Nyakyusa have in 
their history already shown creative power in their system of ‘age 
villages’ and I believe that they will also soon model their own society. 

The book is full of interesting material and a splendid introduction 
for anybody going to Africa. Although Nyakyusa society differs in 
many respects from the average tribal life in Africa, the effects of 
changes in the social, economic and religious beliefs and practices are 
the same all over. 

But to the Africans, too, this book is a great and valuable gift. 
Together with Good Company, it will make the past live for the present 
and coming generations and will make them conscious of their heritage. 

ELMO KNUDSEN 

CHRISTIANSFELD, DENMARK 


UNDERSTANDING THE WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN 


A Survey oF NorTtH West ArRrica. Edited by NeviLL BARBOUR. 


Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. Maps. London: Oxford University Press. 35s. 1959. 

Viewed in the light of 1300 years of Muslim-Christian relations in the Western 

Mediterranean, it looks very much as if a new phase of coexistence is being born, 


a phase in which Islam will be as predominant on the south of the Sea as Christianity 
is on the North. 


HAT are we going to think and do about this? Bracketed 
with ‘North West Africa’ is the sub-title “The Maghrib’, or the 
‘West’, as this vast section is known in the Arabic-speaking world 
since the military sweep of the seventh century. The introduction adds 
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‘and its people’-—and what people(s) they were, sometimes dormant, 
sometimes dominant, all across the Mediterranean littoral of the 
Barbary States—Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, Libya—with all the 
memories of Carthage, Qairawan, Hippo or Fez. 

There is sympathy all through these pages, where hardly any subject 
can have been omitted, though we confess we should like more on 
the extent and influence and nature of Islam, so paramount and 
important for the connexion with the remainder of the great continent 
across the Sahara. We would even covet a passing reference to the 
names of Lull or Lavigerie, which would be enriching. But this said, 
and with the saddened realization that the vestigia christiana are 
conspicuous by their absence, there is nothing but appreciation for a 
task conceived in hopeful understanding and completed realistically, 
when books of this nature are often dull and quickly out of date. 
Further, the writing of the historical sections, whether in relation to 
the centuries BC or in the most recent years AD is genuinely dispassionate. 

Anyone acquainted with the editor would anticipate careful 
analysis and copious information. The reader is not disappointed, 
while appreciating the collaboration of other scholars—French, 
Spanish, British, Italian. The paragraphs devoted to geographical and 
historical survey are consistently informative, and in the latter case 
absorbing. This is significant when it is understood that the terms of 
reference forbid the expression of personal opinion. We have accord- 
ingly failed to find a capital ‘I’! This must not be taken to imply. that 
the problems of future days—‘Algeria’, ‘the Sahara’, the age-long 
position of Tunisia linking east and west, the Libyan dilemmas of 
distance and the tripartite nature of the country or the recently re- 
asserted Moroccan independence, after the brief interlude of French 
and Spanish suzerainty—are not stated frankly and succinctly. Into 
the last named comes the question of ‘Mauretania and the Far South’. 
This emphasis on the growing importance of Morocco means that 
nearly a third of the volume must be devoted to the western Maghrib, 
which is still just across the way from Europe. Full justice is done to 
the galaxy of Algerian difficulties, while the closing paragraphs here 
reveal the editor in his rdle of finding or suggesting ‘fundamental 
solutions’, as he did in Nisi Dominus. Algeria, with her lengthy coastline, 
is the Middle Maghrib and undoubtedly poses the biggest problem 
with its European settlers and the inhabitants of Kabylia who speak 
their own language—its linguistic antecedents behind the Christian era. 
The Arab League, whatever that implies, is in the background. As 
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with the chapters on the other integral parts of the area, much research 
is revealed as the writers deal with a succession of subjects—govern- 
ment and political life, justice, social conditions or unemployment 
and education, while native arts and crafts and the possibilities before 
the tourist trade are not omitted. The ‘short list of useful books’ 
(not far off 150 authors) is an index of what we might know, while 
the fourteen pages of information in the Index are a channel to so 
much—the origin of North African Jewry, how different as between 
Constantine, Mellila and the trogloditic settlements in Tripolitania : 
the story of the Normans in Sicily, with the Arabs before them from 
the reverse direction, the spread of Islam along the trade routes to the 
Negro Empires. For many of us the identity of the Fatima of North 
Africa is clarified. If some pages are properly allocated to statistics, 
there are scattered through the pages sentences to make the reader 
take notice and remember. Here are some, chosen at random: ‘The 
place held by the Palestine question in the east is taken by that of 
Algeria in the west.’ *. . . Christianity in Africa was a religion of the 
masses and essentially opposed to the influence of Roman civilization.’ 
‘The Maltese language . . . is simply a dialect of North African 
Arabic.’ 

We may end with a quotation from the Preface : ‘Though the picture 
has been painted from the outside, it is hoped that the citizens of the 
Maghrib will recognize it as a fair portrait.’ This portrait has been 
drawn with the understanding genius of sympathetic hands. 


E. F. F. BisHop 
REDHILL, SURREY 
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THE LIVING RACES OF THE SAHARA Desert. By L. CaBoT BrIGGs. 
Illustrated. Maps. Cambridge, Mass.: The Peabody Museum. 
$7.85. 1958. 


7 study is volume XXVIII, No. 2, of the papers of the Peabody 
Mustem of Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard University. It 
is the result of combined library research and field work on several 
trips to the Sahara, aided by numerous official and professional 
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consultants in North Africa and elsewhere. It is well documented by 
references inserted in the text instead of footnotes. 

The geographical area studied includes the Sahara west of Egypt 
to the Atlantic and from the southern slopes of the Atlas mountains 
to the ‘northernmost extension of Cenchrus biflorus, a prickly weed 

. and the southern limit of Cornacula monocantha . . . , a scrubby 
thornbush’ (p. 3), an area of approximately three million square miles 
with a native population of some 2,500,000. Anthropometric data 
depict the people as they were two or three generations ago. The 
stated purpose is to make available ‘an overall study summarizing our 
present knowledge of the ecology and racial characteristics of the living 
tribes of the Sahara Desert’ (p. 4). Sociologists, anthropologists and 
ethnologists will therefore find in this one volume a reliable and 
abundant source of information on peoples of whom too little is 
known. 

The premise on which the author proceeds is frankly stated, namely, 
that ‘human evolution is effected nainly by selection’ (p. 6), meaning 
by the latter natural and artificial environmental factors. With ampli- 
fication of this idea he goes on to define the ‘pure’ type. While the 
writer’s concern is primarily for man as he is today in his Saharan 
environment, he devotes a chapter to the prehistoric background, 
indicating evidence of considerable fertility as late as four to five 
thousand years ago and the presence of Palaeolithic peoples from 
findings in the region of Oran. He discusses what is known of North 
Africans in the Mesolithic and Neolithic periods, leading up to those 
now called Berbers, and gives consideration to the Neolithic peoples 
of the southern parts. The author speculates, on the basis of evidence 
received, that approximately six thousand years ago 


Neolithic negroid peoples from the Sudan began to spread northward through the 
entire length of the then relatively fertile Sahara. As the desert became ae 
drier, approaching once more the degree of aridity that characterizes it today, the 
marginal elements of both the northern and southern Neolithic populations ap- 
parently did not withdraw to their homelands, but seem rather to have broken up 
into increasingly separate groups concentrated in and around the centers of the 
ever-shrinking areas of relative moisture and available ground water, while these 
latter slowly dwindled to the proportions of their modern remnants, the oases and 
agricultural centers of today (p. 19). 


With this brief summary as our introductory background, the 
author proceeds to describe the geography, vegetation, mineral 
deposits, animal life and means of travel in comparatively recent 
times, the influx and impact of foreign elements (Romans, Arabs, 
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Europeans), the admixture of populations, the characteristics and 
social structure of the various groups of nomads, including the Tuareg 
who, the author claims, have been the victims of misinformation 
from the pens of scientifically incompetent writers. Moroccans today 
especially will take note of his conclusions with regard to the origin 
and composition of the Moors. 

The author then treats the question of prevalent diseases, health 
and diet. The comparative anthropologist will appreciate the writer’s 
analysis of the Haratin, the Teda, the Zenata, the Mzabites, the Jews, 
the Chaamba, in addition to those groups already mentioned. 

Readers may disagree with the author’s interpretation of government 
as he writes with regard to the Senoussi: 


They are merely Ba wes manifestation, and one of the most striking, of the 
profound affinity of Moslems for government by dictatorship, preferably though 
not always based on magico-religious prestige, which is rooted in a power concept, 
the cult of The Strong Man. And this affinity arises simply from the psychological 
compulsion of a tradition, the stony imprint left in the cement of Moslem thought 
by the ancient nomadic tribal organization that gave birth to Islam (p. 54). 


But they will agree with him that the information we possess does 
‘allow us to see the Sahara Desert as a living scene’ (p. 53). For though 
the outside world has long ignored the manner of life and inter- 
actions of Saharan populations, ‘the various peoples of the Sahara 
Desert never, from Roman times onward, found themselves completely 
cut off from their neighbours or from the outside world, but rather 
continued to live essentially as they live today . . .” (p. 54). Yet the 
advent of the airplane, and now the discovery of oil in abundance, 
which occurred too recently to be included in this timely study, will 
certainly erfect unprecedented changes among the Saharans. 

No effort has been made to follow a uniform system of trans- 
literation of Arabic and Berber names. The usual spelling of French 
cartographers has been adopted. 

The work includes seventeen pages of tables of measurements, ten 
pages of exceedingly valuable bibliographical references, an index, 
69 pages of offset half-tone figures of the principal groups discussed. 
The author has admirably achieved his objective in producing a 
volume which is indispensable for a scientific study of a people whose 
territory is now assuming world importance. 


ELMER H. DouGLas 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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A HANDBOOK FOR LIBRARIANS 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF LIBRARIANSHIP. Edited by THOMAS LANDAU, 
London: Bowes and Bowes. 63s. 1958. 


— list of contributors to this Encyclopaedia of Librarianship is an 
impressive one. The resulting compilation is excellent and must be 
particularly welcome in oversea territories where the examinations of 
the Library Association are a requirement for professional practice, 
but where access to library literature and the possibilities of searching 
are limited and where libraries, often at the early stages of development, 
are correspondingly restricted in the amount of practical experience 
they can afford to give to trainees. There do exist other published 
glossaries of library terms; but particularly acceptable to the student 
in this volume are the encyclopaedic contributions, backed up by 
bibliographical references, dealing with most subjects which are likely to 
crop up during a course of professional training. From the point of view 
of a student in a British oversea territory, here is a compendium which 
shows the full range of library work, with sufficient explanatory matter 
to facilitate general understanding of subjects discussed, and which 
forms a useful point of departure for further reading. The writing is 
admirably simple and lucid. 

The taking of the Library Association examinations in some oversea 
territories must cause much trial and tribulation. English is not as a 
rule the mother tongue. Situations typically English are not easily 
appreciated in environments that are totally different. Gadgets and 
machinery and machine processing have generally to be seen to be 
appreciated and understood, and the opportunity to see them is not 
given to many trainees. Until, indeed, a major library service is brought 


into being which they can observe and in which they can participate} » 


there can be no adequate training for them. Their professional develop- 
ment will keep pace with the development of their country’s library 
service, since theirs is essentially an in-service training. It says a great 
deal for this Encyclopaedia that because of the careful choice of parts 
and directness of statement, there is little which would not be helpful 
and understandable to those who perforce must learn more from books 
than from practical experience. 

The development of libraries and library systems in tropical countries 
since the Second World War has been remarkable. From small 
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beginnings in the "thirties have developed flourishing, fully-fledged 
systems; others are purely post-war developments. Ghana, Nigeria, 
the Eastern Caribbean region, Jamaica, for instance, have publicly 
supported systems with many local professionally qualified staff. It 
is not strange that the last stages towards self-government itself see a 
demand for library services as an indispensable accompaniment of 
school education. The University Colleges established after the war 
in British territories had placed at their disposal the means to create 
libraries on a scale unknown in those territories; and they have 
naturally done much to enhance the cause of libraries in setting them- 
selves as models of library management for those areas, in attracting 
able persons to adopt librarianship as a career and in propaganda 
work for the establishment of library and bibliographical services on 
a national scale. Library work may be much the same everywhere; 
but economically underdeveloped countries in the tropical belt have 
problems peculiar to themselves: buildings; book preservation; the 
supply of reading matter for reading populations very different from 
the British reading public; the organization of regional services of 
varying character on formidable geographical scales, often on meagre 
resources; the language problems inherent in multi-tribal societies; 
and, of course, the fact that primary sources of reference, to books 
and to resources, are local ones. These primary sources do not figure 
in professional library examinations conducted from Britain, and 
though knowledge of them is vital to one’s work, it is unfortunately 
less useful for purposes of qualification. A ‘tropical’ supplement to 
the Encyclopaedia under review would not be out of place. As it is, 
this work should have a place on every librarian’s shelf. 


H. HOoLDsworTH 
MAKERERE COLLEGE, UGANDA 


CORRECTION 


The publishers of the American edition of Church Growth and 
Group Conversion, by J. W. Pickett, A. L. Warnshuis, G. H. Singh 
and Donald A. McGavran, reviewed in the July, 1959, issue of this 


Review, are The Christian Board of Publications, Box 179, St Louis, 
66, Missouri. 
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: gs Oxford University 


Mackinnon.—Canada and a 
Minority Churches of Eastern Eur 
1946-1950. Halifax, Nova Scotia: 
Book Room. 1959. 


Claude de Mestral.—Christian — 
Africa. London: Christian Lite: 
Council, Edinburgh House Press. 195) 

Desmond Morey.—A Question of Colow 
London: Highway Press. 1s. 6d. 195) 

John B. Nettleship.—Tend the Flock 
saan London: Independent Press. 

Albert J. Nevins.—The M 
Peoples. Maryknoll, NY: 
Publications. 1959. 

Dorothy ~~ .—Captives of the Mighty 
Christ and the japaneee Enigma. 
— China Inland Mission. 17s. 

E. H. Robertson.—Tomorrow is a Holiday 
Record of a South American Journey 
London: SCM Press. 8s. 6d. 1959. 

Gladys Shaw.—We Came to a Vi 
London: Highway Press. 5s. 1959. 

Martin Southwood.—John Howard : Pri 
Reformer. An account of his life 
travels. London: Independent 
9s. 6d. 1959. 

E. J. Tapp.—Early New Zealand * 
pen of New South Wales, 1 
1841. mdon: Cambridge Uni 
Press. 35s. 1959. 

Dorothy Taylor.—Light 
Pageant of Church History in Indi 
London: Highway Press. 1s. 6d. 1 

F. W. Taylor.—A Practical Hausa 
(2nd semony. tees Oxford Uni 


Henry Van Etten. Prog ptm Fox — 
Saher. London: 


Mabel Warburton.—The Unceasing 
: The story of the Church in the 
five centuries with some modern 
SPCK and National Society. 6s. 1 
Leslie Weatherhead.—The Resurrection 
Christ. London: Hodder and Stou 
2s. 6d. 1959. 




















EDITOR’S NOTES 


Tue Editor is much indebted to Christian Councils and Mission 
Boards which have contributed memoranda and other material in 
connexion with the compilation of the annual Survey. 

Tributes to the late Professor WALTER FREYTAG are by the past 
and present IMC secretaries responsible for relations with missionary 
organizations on the European Continent, Miss B. D. Gipson and the 
Rev. R. K. ORCHARD. 


The Rev. Atex L. BERTHOUD, of France, is a missionary of the 
Presbyterian Church of South Africa. 


The Rev. FrepeRICcK J. Rex is Education Secretary of the Com- 
mittee on World Literacy and Christian Literature, New York. 





Reviews of books are by: The Right Rev. OLiver S. TOMKINS, 
D.D., Bishop of Bristol; the Rev. RONALD BARON, formerly Professor 
of English Literature in the National University of Tucuman, 
Argentina, now Chaplain of Woodbridge School, Suffolk; the Rev. 
Professor D. GERHARD ROSENKRANZ, Professor of Missions in the 
University of Tiibingen; NICOLAS ZERNOV, D.Phil., Spalding Lecturer 
in Eastern Orthodox Culture in the University of Oxford; Professor 
JAMES KRITZECK, of the Department of Oriental Studies in Princeton 
University; the Rev. JAkos Jocz, Ph.D., of the Nathaniel Institute, 
Toronto; the Rev. Peter D. LATUIHAMALLO, Th.D., Professor of 
Christian Ethics in the Sekolah Tinggi Theologia, Djakarta; the Rev. 


. SEPPO A. TEINONEN, Dr theol., Director of the Institute for Missiology 


and Oecumenics, University of Helsinki; the Rev. J. HILBERTH, of the 
Swedish Baptist Mission, Carnot, République Centrafricaine; the 
Right Rev. ELMo KNupsEN, formerly Superintendent of the Moravian 
mission in the Southern Highlands Province, Tanganyika; the Rev. 
E. F. F, BisHop, formerly Director of the Newman School of Missions, 
Jerusalem; the Rev. ELMER Douctas, Ph.D., Professor of Arabic 
and Isfamics, Kennedy School of Missions, Hartford Seminary 
Foundation, USA; H. HoLpswortu, Librarian of the University 
College, Makerere, Uganda, 
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National Organizations and Secretaries 
Members of the International Missionary Council 


RevisEp Directory (Cancelling all former lists) 


Australia.—National Missionary Council of Australia. 

Rt Rev. R. C. Kerle, 472 2 Kent Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 

Belgium.—Société Belge de Missions Protestantes au Congo. 

Pasteur Edouard Pichal, Vice-President, 80 Boulevard Louis Schmidt, Bruxelles, 4, 
Brazil.—Confederagéo Evangélica do Brasil. 

Rev. Rodolfo Anders, Ave. Erasmo Braga, 277 (5th floor), C.P. 260, Rio de Janeiro, 
Burma.—Christian Council. Rev. G. P. Charles, St Gabriel’s Church, Bogyoke Market, 

Rangoon ; Assoc. Sec., Rev. U John Thet Kyi, 121 Mission Road, Ahlone, Rangoon, 

—Canadian Council of Churches, Dept of Overseas Missions. 

Rev. R, M. Bennett, 2 Spadina Road, Toronto, 4. 

Ceylon.— National Christian Council. Rev. C. H. Ratnaike, 1 Consistory Buildings, 

Front Street, Colombo, 11. Rev. Basil Jackson, 490 Havelock Road, Crlombo, 6. 
China.—National Christian Council. 

Missions Building, 169 Yuan Ming Yuan Road, Shanghai. 

Cuba.—Council of Evangelical Churches. 

Rev. Raul C. Fernandez, Salud Num. 218, La Habana. 

Denmark.—Dansk Missionsraad. Rev. E. W. Nielsen, Strandagervej 24, Hellerup. 
Finland.—Suomen Lihetysneuvosto. 

Chairman, Rev. Olavi Vuorela, ‘Tahitorninkatu 18 Observatoriegatan, Helsinki. 
France.—Société des Missions Evangéliques de Paris. 

Pasteur Ch. Bonzon, 102 Boulevard Arago, Paris, XIV. 

Germany.— Deutscher Evangelischer Missionsrat. 
The Chairman, Mittelweg 143, Hamburg, 13. 
Ghana.—Christian Council. Rev. T. A. Osei, P.O. Box 919, Accra. 
Great Britain.—Conference of Missio Societies in Great Britain and Ireland. 

Rev. Frank Short, L. B. Greaves, Rev. J. A. Lovejoy, 2 Eaton Gate, London, 8.W.1, 
Hongkong.—Christian Council. 8S. Y. Lee, 23 Waterloo Road, Kowloon. 
India.—National Christian Council of India. E. C. Bhatty, Korula Jacob, Rev. Wilfred 

Scopes, Rev. A. E. D. Frederick, Christian Council Lodge, Nagpur, C.P. 
Indonesia.—National Council of Churches in Indonesia. 

Rev. Simon Marantika, Djalan Teuku Umar 17, Djakarta. 

Jamaica.—Christian Council, Mr Raymond Shember, 5 Cargill Avenue, Kingston, 10. 

Japan.—National Christian Council. Rev. Kiyoshi Hirai, Rev. John de Maagd ; Hon, 
Assoc. Sec., Rev. Richard A. Merritt, Christian Central Building, 2, 4-chome Ginss 
(Chuo-Ku), "Tokyo. 

Korea.—Nationa) Christian Council. 

Rev. Ho Choon Yu, P.O. Box 134, Kwang-Wha-moon, Seoul. 

Madagascar.—Conseil des Eglises. Fiombonan’ Ny Fiangonana Protestanta Eto Mads 
gaskara. Mr L. Naish, A.C.A., 50 rue Georges V, Tananarive. 

Malaya.—Christian Council. Rev. Chung Chi An, St Andrew’s Cathedral, Singapore, 6. 

Mexico.—Concilio Evangélico de Mexico. 

Rev. Gustavo Adolfo Velasco, Rep. Chile 24-G, Apartado 97 bis, Mexico, 1, D.F. 
Near East.—Near East Christian Council. 

Mr William Haddad (Acting Sec.), Box 235, Beirut, Lebanon. 

Netherlands.— Nederlandsche Zendings-Raad. 
Rev. Dr J. Blauw, Herengracht 368, Steno: 
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/ New Zealand.—Commission on Overseas Missions and Inter-Church Aid of the National 
Council of Churches. Rev. Alan A. Brash, Box 297, Christchurch, C.I. 
Northern Rhodesia.—Christian Council. Rev. Peter Musgrove, Box 79, Lusaka. 
Norway.—Norsk Misjonsréd. Mr T. Vaagen, Chairman, Norwegian Lutheran Mission, 
Grensen 19, Oslo. 
Pakistan.—All-Pakistan Christian Council. 
Rev. Inayat Masih, c/o The Bishop of Lahore, ar, Lahore, W. Pakistan ; 
Rev. P. K. Barui, Mission House, Rajshahi, E. Pakistan. 
ae ag ie Federation of Christian Churches. 
v. José A. Yap (Exec, Sec.), Union Seminary Building, 1648 Taft Avenue, Manila. 
Puerto Rico.—Concilio Evangélico de Puerto Rico. 
Rev. H. Ellis Plyler (Acting Sec.), P.O. Box 2247, San Juan. 
River Plate.—Confederacién de iginsioe Evangélicas del Rio de la Plata (Argentina, 
Paraguay, Uruguay). Rev. Jorgelina Lozada, Tucumadn 358-6to L., Buenos Aires, 
Sierra Leone.—United Christian Council. Mr C. E. Tuboku-Metzger, P.O. Box 404, 
Freetown. 
South Africa.—Christian Council of South Africa. 
Rev. Dr A. W. Blaxall, P.O. Box 672, Johannesburg. 
Sweden.—Svenska Missionsradet. 
Rev. Arvid Stenstrém, Tegnérgatan 8, Stockholm Va. 
Schweizerischer Evangelischer Missionsrat, 
Switserland.—* Conseil Suisse des Missions Ev liques. 
Rev. J. lertscher, 14 Boulevard des Tranchées, Geneva. 
Thalland,—National Christian Council. 
Rev. Leck Taiyong, Correspondent, c/o Council of the Church of Christ in Thailand 
and Affiliated Missions, 138 Sathorn » Bangkok. 
United States.— Division of Foreign Missions, National Council of the Churches of Christ 
- = ing = ao Dr Luther A. Gotwald, Dr Irene A. Jones, 475 Riverside Drive, 
ew York 27, N.Y. 


The following Councils, though not members of the IMC, are listed for information. 


Angola.—Alianga Evangélica de Angola. Rev. James Russell, C.P.1223-C, Luanda. 
Chile.—Concilio Evangélico de Chile. Luis Alvarez, Casilla 67, Santiago. 
Congo Belge.— Conseil Protestant du Congo. Rev. R. V. de Carle Thompson, Boite-Postale 

3094, Léopoldville-Kalina. 

Ethiopia.—Inter-Mission Council. Rev. A. C. Strong, P.O. Box 127, Addis Ababa. 
French West Africa.—Fédération des Missions Protestantes en A.O.F. Rev. G. E. Mabille, 

141 rue de Bayeux, Dakar. 

Kenya.—Christian Council. Rev. Paul Fueter, P.O. Box 5009, Nairobi. 
Mozambique.—Christian Council. Rev. André Clerc, C.P. 21, Lourengo Marques. 
Nassau.—Christian Council. Rev. E. Bambury, P.O. Box 127, Nassau, Bahamas. 
Nigerla.—Christian Council. Rev. W. J. Wood, P.O. Box 161, Lagos. 
Nyasaland.—Christian Council, Rev. N. C. Bernard, P.O. Box 413, Blantyre. 
Okinawa.—Christian Council. Mr Walter Krider, Central P.O., Box 46, Naha. 
Peru.—National Evangelical Council. Dr Herbert Money, Apartado 2566, Lima. 
Southern Rhodesia.—Christian Conference. 

Mr George C. Grant, 10 McLaren Road, Milton Park, Salisbury, N.W., 20. 
— Council. Rev. Reuben Pedersen, Lutheran Mission, P.O. Box 100, 
Trinidad and Tobago.—Federation of Evangelical Churches. 

Brigadier Herbert F. Tucker, Box 248, Port-of-Spain. 
nny Potemaniin de Iglesias E cas del U: y. (Affiliated with River Plate) 

uis E. Odell, Exec. Sec., Av. Correo 445, Montevideo. 








INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY 
BIBLIOGRAPHY fALTE IN 


DoroTH 
In the preparation of the bibliography the Editor has the advantage of ; 
the co-operation of the Rev. Johannes Blauw, D.Th. (Amsterdam), Rey. 
J. Christy Wilson, D.D. (Princeton, N.J.), Bibliotheksrat Dr Werner 
Kratsch (Tiibingen), Rev. O. G. Myklebust, D.Th. (Oslo), Rev. Robert ew 
Smith (Edinburgh), Professor B. G. M. Sundkler, D.Th. (Uppsala) and the 
Missionary Research Library (New York). gp nol 
While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary 
literature, published matter on other subjects closely related to the Christian) Wingert 
Mission is included when it is of exceptional value. 15-8 
Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. {tA Surv! 
Magazine articles are marked f. om Os 
Abbreviations of titles of magazines are explained on p. 136. 
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oa half-century of missions im Latin America, 
the Caribbean area, Asia, a the Middle 
East, Europe and the Pacific Isles. 


ice II. Missionary Biography 
1 VISION ONLY. ——— L. Canfield. 
‘indi uj 191. pp. Moody Press. 
ism, 1354 $2.95. London: Inland Mission. 
6s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. 1959. J0. 
ELA- The story of a brave and devoted China Inland 
ion worker from Canada who ‘threw away 


"oe in Thailand and found it in glorious service 
the Chinese missionary 


mf friend and through Isobel fm yaad writings. 
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Africa. He lived on, after writing these memoirs, 
to celebrate a yA of —= A in Africa and 
s b+4 a Roman Catholic community of nearly 


Ill. The Older Churches 


IGLESIAS DE ORIENTE: PUNTOS ESPEC{FICOS 
DE suU_ TEOLOGfA. Angel Santos 
Hernandez, s.j. 541 pp. Santander: 
_ “Sal Terrae’. 85 ptas. 1959, 


See review, p. 96. 


THE Soviet UNION AND THE MUSLIM 
Wor pb, 1917-1958. Ivar Spector. xii+- 
328 pp. Seattle, Wash.: University of 
WwW on Press. $5. 1959. 14. 
See review, p. 100. 


RELIGION IN RUSSIA: FROM LENIN TO 
KRUSHCHEV: AN UNCENSORED ACCOUNT. 
Leopold L. S. Braun. 88 pp. Paterson: 
St Anthony Guild Press. 50 cents. 
1959, J5. 

An Assumptionist priest, assigned to eye 
at the time ident Roosevelt recognized the 
Soviet Union, gives a diffuse 
of religion in ussia since the Revolution. pan 
= up to the author’s departure in 1956, not 

ly so for the years since then. Useful as a 
pagaie summary of the Soviet Government’s 
puspone and tactics with regard to 


TCHRISTOZENTRIK IM_ RUSSISCHEN GE- 
DANKEN. Bernard Schultze, s.j. Ost- 
a ong (Wiirzburg), 1959 (2), 


{DIE CHRISTLICHE SITUATION IM OSTEN. 
Martin Fischer. Frankfurter Hefte 
(Frankfurt/Main), 1959 (8), 567-80. 17. 


TLUTHERTUM UND ORTHODOXE KIRCHE. 
Eduard Steinwand. Lutherische Runda- 
schau (Stuttgart), 1959 (2), 146-65. 18. 


tKircHe, STAAT UND GESELLSCHAFT IN 
ORTHODOXER SICHT. Hamilcar S. Alli- 
visatos. Lutherische Rundschau (Stutt- 
gart), 1959 (2), 177-82. 19. 


TWALTER FREYTAG, 1899-1959. 
1960 (Jan.), 80-2. 19a. 


TTHE SUT ior THE WORKER PRIESTS. 
Emile Modern Churchman 
(Oxford). 0359 (June), 191-9. 20. 


{DER PSALTER IN DER  BYZANTINISCH- 
SLAVISCHEN ORTHODOXIE. Konrad 
Onasch. Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift 
der Martin-Luther-Universitat Halle- 
Wittenberg. Gesellschafts- und sprach- 
errs nyt Reihe (Halle), 1957-8 
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IV. The Lands of the Younger 
Churches 


Japan 
JAPAN BEFORE BUDDHISM. 
Kidder, Jr. 282 pp. NY: 
Frederick A. Praeger. $5.50. 1959, 22. 


history. important 
po gee and much hitherto unpublished 


no Acmonaan ORIGINS OF MODERN 
JaPaN. Thomas C. Smith. 250 pp. 
Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press. $5. 1959. 23. 
Based upon exhaustive researches by Japanese 
this -— volume surveys the 
a period and — gg — but 
youths outs to the cities a peg the way for 
japan’s 
JAPANS NEUE RELIGIONEN IN DER NACH- 
KRIEGSZEIT. Maurice A. Bairy. 135 pp. 
Bonn: Ludwig Réhrscheid. DM 18. 
1959. 24. 
See review, p. 98. 
tDosHIsSHA AND 
Hisashi Mitsui. 
110-19. 25. 


Okinawa 

CusToMS AND CULTURE 
(Rev. ed.) Gladys 
Rutland, Vt.: 


KUMAMOTO BAND. 
THE ¥CO, 1959 (Apr.), 


OF OKINAWA. 
Zabilka. 200 PP. 
$2.75 
1959. 26. 


Charles E. Tuttle. 

A guide to all of Okinawan life. One 
cha dye BF gro Protestant and Roman 
Cat tentaue of the island. The author is 
aie director of the Native 
Pi 


China 


AN INTERPRETATION OF CHINA: SEVEN 
Rapio TALKS AS HEARD ON CBC UNI- 
VERSITY OF THE Air. Lewis C. Walmsley. 
88 pp. Toronto: Canadian Broadcasting 

. $1.50. 1959. 27. 


Included for British imprint. A review is in 
preparation. 
tGERECHTIGKEIT IM CHINESISCHEN 
GEWOHNHEITSRECHT. Eduard J. M. 
Kroker. Archiv fiir Rechts—und Sozial- 
philoso, (Neuwied/Rh. und Berlin), 
1959 (3), 321-68. 29. 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


South-East Asia 


Ctoratoy, Indo-China, Thailand, Ma 

nesia, Borneo, Philippines) 

THAILAND: AN INTRODUCTION TO Money 
Stam. Noel F. Busch. 166 pp. Prince 
ton, NJ: D. van Nostrand. $3.50, 
1959. 30. 


Written with ag ang and charm—se 
little book . the history, modern life, cultur > 


-— en this in dent kingdom 'E in 


Pel AND POLITICS OF Soutn- 





C | Sith anno 
. $6.50. 1959. 3], | the MRL 
, religion, m 


“ INDIA: 


George K. Chacko. 212 pp. 
Bookman Associates. pe 1959, 


Keen interpretation of the ideo! 
today in India in the t of India's 


a ge 
technique and eastern traditions. 

{GEBURTENKONTROLLE IN INDIEN. cor 
A. Floris. Schweizer Rundschau (Ziitic 
1959 (4/5), 257-63. 33. 


+POPULATION + sg re AND dept P 
NING. Cc. M. 


TINDIAN NATIONALISM — ¥ 
INTERPRETATION. M. 
Religion and Society (Bangalore) 1 
(2), 4-26. 35. 

ftinp1a’s Foop Crisis. Redney H 
a _—— Survey (NY), 1959 (1 


TINDIAN RurRAL INpDustrigs. Evelyn by 
— Life (London), 1959 Gy, 1 


Central Asia 


THE SILENT WAR IN TipeT. Lowell Thom 
Jr. 284 P55 Garden City, NY b 
day. $ 5. 1959. 38. 








HNepaL’s New Era. Werner Levi. Far 
Eastern Survey (NY), 1959. (10), 150-6. 
Malaya, 39, 


om Africa (General) 
Prins CA SOUTH OF THE SAHARA: A selected 
$3.50, and annotated Bibliography ‘of Books in 


the Missionary Research Library on 
mer Africa and African Countries South of 
ife, cultuy| the Sahara. — L. gg phe — 
ingdom 


Liar. 6 65 pp. Mistonutiith). $13 $1. 50. 


i A bibliography of over 700 books and pamphlets 
. Peper} on ‘Africa and African coun and colonies, 

| with annotations. Selected from 7000 books in 
: 31, | the MRL. = apne | — on culture and 
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under th} §.j. 312 PR: Paris/Bru oo de 
ing rt. Fr. 1960. Fr. B. 180. 


A mp Fe of family structure and matrimonial 
satan coh, with special reference 
to 


STANDING. }DIE <i eae seat DER BOLIA. 


p. NY:| Erika Sulzmann. Archiv fiir Rechts— 
1959. 32) und Sozialphilosophie (Neuwied Rh. und 
ical co Berlin), 1959 (3), 389-417. 42. 

s for asefNEUE POLITISCHE GRUPPIERUNGEN IN 


nm AFRIKA. Schweizer Monatshefte (Zirich), 
1959 (6), 489-98. 43. 


Of@fAFRICA IM UMBRUCH. WILLWERNER VON 
ch\| BERGEN. Schweizer Monatshefte (Ziirich), 
1959 (5), 377-96. 44. 
PLAMANTHROPOLOGY AND AFRICA—A WIDER 
ligion any PERSPECTIVE. Melville J. Herskovits. 
1-67. Hj Africa (London), 1959 (3), 225-38. 45. 


ICA LITERACY AND WRITING CENTRE. 
Frederick J. Rex. IRM, 1960 (Jan.), 


West Africa 
the Senegal to the Cunene, including 
the East and Central Sudan) 


DELA PREMIERE DECOUVERTE DE LA GUINEE: 
ood) Ricir PAR DioGo Gomes (FIN XVe 
g} SikcLe). Th. A aie e gg on 


G. Duval. 
ga = Batedoe <4 Onial Rosine 


i eke eae of a 
my, weld account of the discovery of us 
guese Guinea. 


South Africa 
(from South of the Cunene and 
Z zi rivers) 
MafHE MISSIONARY SITUATION IN SOUTH 
AFRICA: SOME REFLECTIONS AND SUG- 
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GEsTIONS. Alex. L. Berthoud. IRM 
1960 (Jan.), 83-90. 46a. 


{THE Bantu EpucaTion ACT AND ITs 
Errects. R. M. Jeffery. EWR, 1959 
(Oct.), 101-9. 47. 


Madagascar 


ASPECTS DE L’AME MALGACHE. Pierre 
Colin. 142 $- Paris: Editions de 
l’Orante. 1959. 48. 

A review is in preparation. 


America and the West Indies 


THE ToBA INDIANS OF THE ARGENTINE 
Cuaco: AN_ INTERPRETIVE REPORT. 
William D. Reyburn. 84 pp. Elkhart, 
Ind.: Mennonite Board of Missions and 
Charities. 1959. 49. 

Economic and anthropological study of the 
present-day Toba Indians, with two chapters on 
missionary work and Toba Christianity. By a 
North American Mennonite missionary a> 
believes that the place of the missionary today is 
that of ‘ brother-at-large ’. 

A COMMUNITY IN THE ANDES: PROBLEMS 
AND PROGRESS IN Muquryauyo. Richard 
N. Adams. 251 pp. Seattle: University 
of Washington Press. $4.75. 1959. 50. 

An anthropological study of a Peruvian high- 
land town of Indians and Mestizos which has 
shown a progressive community spirit. Pays 
attention to religious life and organization. 

TGRUNDSTRUKTURWANDEL IM _ INTERNEN 
DIFFERENZIERUNGSPROZESS DER USA- 
Necer. Wilson Record. Sociologus 

(Berlin), 1959 (2), 115-31. 51. 


The Pacific Islands 


NOUVELLE-CALEDONIE: DOCUMENTS ICONO- 
GRAPHIQUES ANCIENS. Jean Poirier and 
Patrick O’Reilly. 126 pp. Illus. Paris: 
Nouvelles Editions Latines. Fr. 2500 
(NF 25). 1959. 52. 

A review is in preparation. 


Ma IN PaciFic IsLANDS EDUCATION. 
. Davies. Oversea Education 
poy 1959 (2), 69-76. 53. 


Other Fields 


ANCIENT gee wa OF SIBERIA AND ITS 

CULTURES. . P. Okladnikov. > 
p. Illus. siden ie ig 

body Museum. $3.50. 59. 54, 

The first volume in a Russian Translation Series 

of selected books and articles which are of a 

pene sone thirty-year plan of ood 

ical study. wes 
second decade of the Plan 1950-40: an 
Sees will iastude studies of the Caucasus and 
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Fields (General) 
OuTsIDE THE Camp. Charles C. West. 
158 sp Garden City, NY: Doubleday. 


eres 6 1959. 35. 
fe 
the Ecumenical Student eat Conference, Athens, ~ tang 





Shin Dec. 1959. Christian student = 
ween two gh. oy yh — FH 
uti ity of Asia and the mass 


revolutionary insecurity 
culture of the West. By the assistant director of 
the Ecumenical Institute in Switzerland. 

ASIA LOOKS AT WESTERN CHRISTIANITY 
Thomas Ohm. Tr. from the German by 
Irene Marinoff. 251 PP. a Herder 
and Herder. $4.75. 59. 

Anoted Roman Catholic asa br cobsleneey 


presents a popular but tful s of 
Asian reactions to wes activities. 
He concludes that many mistakes force 
= eo Se, Pe waives 

t ‘ European a mission 
fulfil in the East ’ ™ 


KIRCHE—MISSION—RASSE: DiE MISssSIO’ 
AUFFASUNG DER NIEDERLANDISCH- 
REFORMIERTEN KIRCHEN VON SUDAFRIKA. 
xvii+402 pp. _Schdneck-Beckenried: 
Administration der Neuen Zeitschrift 
fiir Missionswissenschaft. Sw. Fr. 28. 
1959. 57. 

See review, p. 110. 


THEOLOGIE DER MISSIONARISCHEN VER- 
KUNDIGUNG : EVANGELISATION ALS 
OEKUMENISCHES PROBLEM. Hans Jochen 
Margull. 366 pp. Stuttgart: Evangel- 
isches Verlagswerk. DM 24. 1959. 58. 
A review is in preparation. 


DIE PHILOSOPHISCH-THEOLOGISCHE BILDUNG 
IN DEN PRIESTERSEMINARIEN SCHWARZ- 
AKTUELLE FRAGEN' DER 


BERUCKSICHTIGUNG KAMERUNS. 
rich Morant, .s.b. 


THE PRESSURE OF OUR COMMON CALLING. 
W. A. Visser’t Hooft. 90 pe Garden 
sa.” NY: Doubleday. $2.50. 1959. 


re-writing of the p: Taylor Lectures a 
Yale Divinity ne Mey book 
theology of the 


sets out to = 
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Die EINE KIRCHE—DAS EINE EVANGE! 
DIE EINE WELT: ea ISSIO 
HEUTE. Lan a ee : 
Stutt; : i. : 
DM 1.20. 19598 6l. 

wens of One Bod, One Gospel, Oy” th 
{ and Mins 

Out oF Every NATION: A DISCussION oj epbuilding 

THE INTERNATIONALIZING OF m 


R. K. Orchard. 77 pp. 
SCM Press. 4s. 1959. 62. 
IMC Research Pam ‘ 
subject much Gucaed't LS ore hice Adolph. 
’ ’ Press. 1] 
TL’ INTERCESSION a -toup — U pr Ad 
MONDE. H. communit' 
pm cee Belgium),“t 1959 (3), a of his bo. 
po aod OcH KyrKA. Harald von oa 
SMT 1959 (3), 149-54. 64. Do we 
rothy 
big RELIGIONS- UND MissIo Brewster 
IM THEOLOGIE-STUDIUM. issions 
schaftliche Zeitschrift der Martin- 15 cents. 
Universitit Halle-Wittenbe: The why 
ts- und sprachwissens tliche Reihk medical 
), 1956-57, (5) 767-72. 65. eh ‘ 
TEVANGELISCHE PREDIGT * La 

AMERIKA. Rudolf Obermiille MoRE 
, (Essen), 1959 (i9), 4 1950. 7 
eas TRADICIONALES Pe ae 
LADO. Ireneo Gonzalez, s.j. Sal Terra. to the dis 
(Santander), 1959 (Oct.), 539-57. 67, | wih 8 ; 
VIII. Missionary Methods MISSIUNA 
Evangelistic VISUAL 


How To serve Gop IN A MARXIST Library 
Karl Barth and Johannes Hamel, wi 
an introductory essay by Robert M 
gg P od Association Press. 






Democratic ublic’. A very short, fa Mppie 

Hactel, fe incinded, and'= longer tatix: by SUE ied Clas 

the same subject. ‘udiedous and 

i reaction is represented in an 

ductory essay. Informa 

CRY Abingdon rest” $525 and $18) ser 
ingdon .25 an mem| 
1959. 69. —Some F 
A prolific religious author and WA, 
ofthe conversion erence which ; 
necessity for 











DAS KATECHUMENAT IN DEN KATHO! 


70. 


ots | Recent lectures in the Universities of Wirzburg 
ont Mitac, £& element 


SEG a 


rh 


Medical 
cals with ARY HEALTH MANUAL. Paul E. 
— =" pp. Chicago: Moody 
Press. 
Dr By ‘bes served well the missionary 
» community everywhere by this up-to-date revision 
booklet on missio: health, preventive 
i medicine, first ai S wc. Shona be in 
every missionary home and station. 





CHURCH AND MEDICAL MISSsIONs. 
. Brewster and Harold N. 


1959. 72. 


The why, where and how of American Methodist 
medical missions—in Africa, Asia and Latin 


a 
§, America, an evaluation of results and a look into 
missionary 


the future by a husband-wife team. 


pag THE LEEPER. La, es 
ST ee. London: Cargate Press. 2s. 

| 195' 
| In the ‘ Fath and Shits” seri r) 
developmen: of and social reactions 
Sal Ti ih dna and the str of ti eum’ 
67. with a in missionary 


7. 


La 
), 4 


co the anedh ef the Linear 

mv Audio-Visual Aids 

MISSIONARY BROADCASTING AND AUDIO- 

VisuAL Work. Missionary age rb 
IST Library Occasional Bulletin (NY), 1 
imel, wit} Sept. 25), whole number. 74. 
rt M 
* IX. The Younger Churches 
i ‘ANT CHURCHES OF ASIA, THE 
t fa Mippie East, Arrica, LATIN AMERICA 
r, ‘AND THE PACIFIC AREA. wae he Ws Price 
« by hima and Clara Orr. 75 p 
San Research Library. eS 1959173. "75. 

ometen on ees 

a of * : se arr 3 county ith 

and $1 bership ~ A revision of The , i. Churches 





WA, JAPANESE PROPHET. Jessie M. 


able so) Trout. 80 pp. London: United Society 
re hold “1 for Christian Literature. 2s. 6d. 1959. 
trations dH 76, 

aversion #1" World Christian Books, no. 30. 


Hour HAD COME: How FaITH 
BROUGHT US THROUGH PerRIL. Go Puam 
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~— 328 pp. Grand Rapids, Mich.: 
Pep beati 


ons. $3.50. 1958. 77. 
3 anpasionens of 8 
© Puan Seng, ‘amily 
Filipino Ce the Japanese ae occupation. 
author is now Ocdhor of a Chinese newspa in 


& prominent Presbyterian ch in. 

TDie NEVESTE ENTWICKLUNG DER CHRISTEN- 
HEIT IN ASIEN: EINDRUCKE VON DER 
pore CHRISTLICHEN KON- 
IN MALAYA. Walter Freytag. 

EMZ. 71959 (5), 129-36. 78. 


TtINDISCHE CHRISTEN, VOM PSYCHIATER 
GESEHEN. Erna M. Hoch. EMM, 1959 
(3), 109-21; (to be concluded). 78a. 

TQUELQUES PROBLEMES D’EGLISE EN INDE 
DU Norp. J. A. Extross. Eglise Vivante 
(Paris/Louvain), 1959 (5), 340-6. 79. 

{THE CHURCH IN THE SUDAN. The Bishop 
in the Sudan. EWR, 1959 (Oct.), 
122-8. 80. 

TEVANGILE ET TRADITION A MADAGASCaR. 
Remy Ralibera. Eglise Vivante (Paris/ 
Louvain), 1959 (5), 321-7. 81. 

TSTAAT UND KIRCHE IN ARGENTINIEN. 
Franz Matic. Stimmen der Zeit (Frei- 
burg i. Breisgau), 1959-60 (1), 62-7. 82. 

{Dr KircHe IN MExiko. Carlos Alvear 
Acevedo. br guar Rundschau (Ziirich), 
1959 (6), 300-4. 83. 

tDie KuNsT DER JUNGEN KIRCHEN. Arno 

Lehmann. Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift 
der Martin-Luther-Universitat Halle- 
Wittenberg. Gesellschafts- und sprach- 
wissenschaftliche Reihe (Halle), 1953-54 
(1), 17-24. 84. 

TOPMERKINGEN RONDOM EEN THEOLOGISCH 
OPLEIDUNGSINSTITUUT OP NEDERLANDS 
Nieuw Guinea. De Heerbaan (Amster- 
dam), | 1959 (July-Aug.), 175-84; (Sept.— 
Oct.), 195-211. 84a. 


X. Comity, Co-operation and 
Unity 

CHRISTENDOM: THE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES, 
THEIR DOctTRINESs, CONSTITUTIONAL 
ForRMS AND WaAys OF WorsHIP. Einar 
Molland. xiv+418 pp. London: 
Mowbrays. 35s. 1959. 85. 

A review is in preparation, 

COMMUNITY OF FAITH: THE CHANGING 
PATTERN OF THE CHURCH'S LiFe. T. 
Ralph Morton. 153 pp. NY: Associa- 
tion Press. $2.50. 54. 86. 

A little book of great worth, the need for new 
in Christian social and 


Christian history. hy on entocinte lender Of the 
Jona Community. 
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Ly ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT AND THE 
FairHFuL CHuRCH. John Howard 
Yoder. 43 pp. Doe pot Mennon- 

4 Publishing House. 50 cents. 1958. 


A brief of movements and organiza 
interested in Christian unity and an evaluation 
with reference Ana! 


TL’ORTHODOXIE ORIENTALE DANS LE 
DéBAT SUR LA TRANSSUBSTANTIATION. 
D. T. Strotmann. Jrénikon (Chevetogne, 
Belgium), 1959 (3), 295-308. 88. 


+tDer BEITRAG on OSTLICHEN ORTHO- 
DOXIE ZUR OKUMEN. BEWEGUNG. 
Erzbischof Jakobos. Lutherische Rund- 
schau (Stuttgart), 1959 (2), 166-76. 89. 


tLe get acne Wa _UUNITE DE 
L’Ecust. D.O.R. Irénikon (Cheve- 
togne, Belgium), 1959 (3), 309-33. 90. 


THE PROPOSED eg er od 
REUNION. Hamilcar S. Ali 
astent fettew (Geneva), “1959. ‘On 5, 


tOKUMENISCHES KONZIL UND INNERKATHO- 
LISCHE REFORM. Ge Kroll. Eckart 
(Witten ii. Berlin), 1959 (Juli-Sept.), 
209-18. 92. 


{DER EVANGELISCHE CHRIST UND DAS 
Konzit. Peter Meinhold. Wort und 
Wahrheit (Freiburg i. Breisgau), 1959. 
(8/9), 489-501. 93. 


{Dre BEDEUTUNG DER OSTLICHEN = 
WESTLICHEN TRADITIONEN FUR 
CHRISTENHEIT. Edmund Schlink. Oke. 
menische Rundschau (Hamburg), 1959 
(4), 165-75. 94. 


{DER GENFER REFORMATOR IN OKOMEN- 
ISCHER SICHT.—CALVIN DOCTOR OEKU- 
MENICUS. Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift 
der Martin-Luther-Universitat — 
Wittenberg. tee und Fr 


wissenschaftliche Reihe (Halle), 1 phar 
(4), 581-7. 95. 

Se ee ee 
THE CHURCH. 


Harry R Ecu- 
—_ sree! (Geneva), 1959 (Oct.), 


THE CHURCH SERVICE AND Music. 
Gerhard Kappner. Scottish Journal o, 


+ ead inburgh), 1959 (3), 243-56. 
TINTER-CHURCH RELATIONS: A retros 

A. C. . Scottish Jounal of 

yeokey inburgh), 1959 (3), 257-7 
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XI. Christianity and the Now- Pee 
Christian Religions Gor the 
Religions of China Rew 
CONFUCIANISM IN ACTION. _ David 
Nivison and Arthur F. shea jfTop aayt 
390 pp. Stanford —— niversit) on 
Twelve gr by scholars in Chinese & " 
oo oy te Ta eS and its relation 
cute power, ta Chima Gad pen. What SANDALS 
a ferment of ideas ended as a governmen PRESENC! 
cracy. An illumina exposi' 160 pp. 
influence on Far Eastern history. 1959. J 
tEVOLUTION CULTURELLE DE vA, CHINE HH A reviev 
: Viante Hang > i. Ses 
sr ise “a (Paris/Lnvain), 19 9 fee 
GIEUSE).. 
‘sii of India Ithaca, ; 
THe GOSPEL AND RENASCENT HINDUI a 
P. D. Devanandan. 62 pp. London} jd" envi 
SCM Press. 4s. 1959. 101. modern li 
IMC Research Pamphlet, no. 8. from the | 
THE PHILOSPHY OF SRI AUROBINDO IN THYTHE CHRIS 
LIGHT OF THE GosPEL. Eva Olsson} An Out 
74 pp. Portrait. Madras: Chri London 
Literature Society. Rs. 2.50. 1959} 1959. 
102. The Ch 
In the Indian Research Series, no. 10, tCONCEPT 
THALLE UND DIE sUDINDISCHE SPRACH THOUGH 
Lehmann.  Wissenschafiliche  Z hg 
. sens tli eitscl 
der Martin-Luther-Universitat Halle me 4 
Wittenberg. Gesellschafts- und 5; 1959 (4 
wissenschaftliche Reihe (Halle), 19 52-5 
(3), 149-56. 103. rene 
TANCIENT RELIGIONS OF THE FERTI 1959 ( 
CRESCENT—AND THE SANA’ , 
DuarMa. K. VY. Mathew. Ind HE Lo 
Journal of Theology femenid FROM 7 
(July-Sept.), 83-90. 104. PROOF 
TCANKARA, Eénaur DE L’Hn DOK 306-14 


201-7. 


+Sri RAMAKRISHNA, Swami Nityts Progra 
hananda. Revue — 
ee! | ae Toso ), 208- wo wna 
Buddhi ih R 
THe Pra Zen. Chang ee 
CTICE OF a hen-c " 
199 pp. NY: Harper. $4. 1959. 10}/GESPRA 
An exposition of the Zen school of hay (5) 13 
Buddhism which has recently been receiving ’ 
attention many American art colonies Stfyp Ky 
cliques. The author, a Chinese Buddhist scho 
quotes from Zen Buddhist sources and p 
some abstruse doctrines in a readable and p 34, 1 


style. 





AMA BuDDHA. K. J. Saunders. 91 
Non - dras: Christian Literature Society 
- the Senate of Serampore College). 
1.50. 1959. 108. 
The Christian Students’ Library, no. 18. 


‘0D UND LEBEN IM BUDDHISMUS UND IM 
CHRISTLICHEN GLAUBEN. H. W. Gen- 
sichen. EMM, 1959 (3), 95-100. 109. 


Islam 


SANDALS AT THE Mosque: CHRISTIAN 
PRESENCE AMID IsLaM. Kenneth 

160 pp. London: SCM Press. 12s. 
1959. 110. 


A review is in preparation. 


ef WorLD oF IsLtaAM (LE MONDE 
ISLAMIQUE: ESSAI DE GEOGRAPHIE RELI- 





































Gizuse). Xavier de Planhol. 142 pp. 
Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press. 
$2. 1959. J11. 


An ecological study of Islam, the 
actors in’ the h 


HE CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO THE MUSLIM. 
An Outline by G. E. Marrison. 64 pp. 
gah Edinburgh House Press. 2s. 6d. 
The Christian Approach series, no. 5. 


CONCEPT OF EVOLUTION IN AHMADIYYAH 
# THOUGHT. Humphrey Fisher. MW, 
1959 (4), 275-86. 113. 

{DEATH AND BURIAL CUSTOMS IN A BETH- 
a) LEHEM VILLAGE. Hilma Granquist. MW, 
1959 (4), 287-95. 114. 


eg ‘ILIYYAH ae weed D yyy W 
FATIMIDs. Dodge. 

1959, (4), 196305" 11S. 

THE LoGicAL ROLE OF THE ARGUMENT 
FROM TIME IN THE TAHAFUT’S SECOND 

PROOF FOR THE WORLD’s PrE-ETERNITY. 

Michael E. Marmura. MW, 1959 (4), 

306-14. 116. 


Cr OR REDEEMING ? 
se Bg J ~~ —— Stud 
ration Re 
vie et eine 1959 wonast 7-17. 117. 
}), 208-19 TAN ARABIC QuR’AN. Near East Crstion 
Council Study Program in Islam. ae. 
ge A (Beirut), 1959 (Sept. 
@AiGESPRACH MIT Musiims. Gerhard Hoff- 
OER d Erich Viering. EMZ, 1959 


119. 
f KUNST ALS MINORITAET ZU LEBEN. 
ert Cragg. EMM, 1959. (3), 121- 


= 
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TANPASSUNG DES MANICHAISMUS AN DEN 
IsLaAM (ABO ‘JsA AL-WARRAQ). Carsten 
Colpe. ner der deutschen Morgen- 

Gesellschaft (Wiesbaden), 
1959 ‘l), "82-91. 121. 


{De PREDIKING VAN HET EVANGELIE IN DE 
WERELD VAN DE ISLAM: a 
VAN DE ASMARA-CONFERENTIE. 


van Leeuwen and D. C. Mulder” De 
Heerbaan (Amsterdam), 1959 (July- 
Aug.), 12. pe 4 


Judaism 


Tuis is My Gop. Herman Wouk. 356 Bp. 
ee ay NY: Doubleday. $3.9 


A popular account of orthodox Judaism by a 


lost 


dox 
witty st 


IsRAEL ET LES NATIONS: rspective 
missionnaire de Ancien" ‘estament. 
R. Martin-Achard. 76 pp. Neuchatel 
aad ay erp et Niestlé. Fr. 4.50. 


A review is in preparation. 


tTHE ACCUSER AND THE ADVOCATE IN 
JewisH LirurGy. Charles L. Feinberg. 
Bibliotheca Sacra (Dallas), 1959 (July- 
Sept.), 212-20. 125. 


—_ DER BOTSCHAFT DES PROPHETEN 
SACHARJA. Robert Brunner. Judaica 
(Ziirich), 1959 (Sept.), 129-42. 126. 


{Das ‘GRUNDLEGENDE MISSVERSTANDNIS ’ 
DES PAULUS NACH JUDISCHER SCHAU. 
Gerhard Jasper. Judaica (Ziirich), 1959 
(Sept.), 143-61. 127. 


{SABBAT UND SONNTAG. Andor Szabo. 
— (Ziirich), 1959 (Sept.), 161-72. 


sense of religious identity. No original 
y research, but offers conventional ortho- 
ER ER Se Ts hn een 


tLes VolEs DE LA THEOLOGIE DE L’ANCIEN 
TESTAMENT. Robert Martin-Achard. 
Revue de Théologie et de Philosophie 
(Lausanne), 1959 (3), 217-26. 129. 


{SPUREN ALTORIENTALISCHER EINFLUSSE 
IM RABBINISCHEN SCHRIFTTUM. B. Mur- 
melstein. Zeitschrift fiir die alttestament- 


liche Wissenschaft (Berlin), 1959 (1-4), 
136-50. 


{DIE GEISTIGE BEDEUTUNG DES JUDENTUMS. 
Hendrik van Oyen. Frankfurter Hefte 
(Frankfurt/Main), 1959 (4), 239-45. 131. 
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General 


RELIGIONS IN A yy WORLD. 
Howard F. Vos, ed. 441 Chicago 
Moody Press. $5.50. 19 oe 132. 

A symposium on world religions sponsored by 
a conservative Bible institute. The standard for 


contributors was that they be believers in Christ 
and have e and academic 


READER IN COMPARATIVE RELIGION: AN 
gage APPROACH. William 
Lessa and Evon Z. Vogt. 598 pp. 
Branston i Row, Peterson. $7.25. 


as as psychologists like 
ibliogra; monographs 
and a large general bi + ill . 
{CHRISTIANITY AND THE RENASCENCE OF 
Non-CurisTIAN RELIGIONS. Bryan de 
Kretser. NCCR, 1959 (9), 306-14. 134. 
+FOLKTRO OCH KRISTENDOM. Harald von 
Sicard. SMT (1959) (3), 155-63. 135. 


XII. Social and Political 
Relations of Missions 


ReruGees. Janet Lacey. 36 pp. London: 
Edinburgh House Press. 2s. 1959. 136. 


* Christian Focus’ series, no. 11. A brief out- 
et Se aunt > Se ene aay con- 
cerned and o! activities, written to provide 
information pi to increase public opinion and 
concern. 


THe CHRISTIAN Famity. Leslie and 
Winifred Brown. 80 pp. London: 
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United Society for Christian Li 
2s. 6d. 1959. 137. 
World Christian Books, no. 29. 


tTHE WITNESS OF THE CHURCHES 
SoctaL CHANGE. _ EACC 


DocuMENT. i oe eT 


7“ and 

27-50. 138 

TROMAN Cazmcuicene AND Rg 
Liperty. A. F. Carrillo de Alb 
Ecumenical Review (Geneva), 1959 | 
23-43. 139. 

TReiicious LisERTY—CHURCH AND 
Searle M. Bates. Missionar: 
Library Occasional Bulletin 
(July 15). 140. 

TDAS ETHISCHE PROBLEM DER ATO 
BEWAFFNUNG. Edmund 
Kerygme und Mythos (Gottingen), 
(3), 7800-17. 141, : 


{DIE HEUTIGE WELTPOLITISCHE STE 
UND DIE ZUKUNFT DER ENTWIC 
LANDER. Richard Behrendt. Uni 
(Stuttgart), 1959 (10), 1009-26, 142 


tUm bas SCHICKSAL DER ‘ PROLET. 
NATIONEN ’. Othmar Hafner 
ion chau '(Ziirich), 1959 (4-5), 


XIII. Hortatory and Practi 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF LIBRARIANSHIP. E 
by Thomas Landau. x+334 pp. 
~ Bowes and Bowes. 

See review, p. 122. 


{STEWARDSHIP EDUCATION. 
NCCR, 1959 (9), 322-8. 


T. Esseb 
145. 


ABBREVIATIONS OF MAGAZINE TITLES 


== Evangelisches Missions-Magazin 
== Evangelische Missions- 

= East and West Review 

= Foreign Affairs 

= Foreign Policy Reports 

= International Review of Missions 
== Japan Christian Quarterly 

= Muslim World 


NCCR =National Christian Council Review ( 
NMT wc Nereh Tideten issions-Tidsskrift 
NOTM=N Tidsskrift for Misjon 

NZM = Neue a Zottscheih far Missionswi 


= Zeitschrift fir 4 AS 
Religionswissenschaft 


When other magazines are referred to, the full title is given, 
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BIBLE STORY SERIES 


her titles in the series: 
THE CHILD OF THE TEMPLE Stories re-told by 
THE STORY OF JOSEPH LUCY DIAMOND 
THE SHEPHERD BOY OF BETHLEHEM 
TWO STORIES JESUS TOLD 
MOSES, PRINCE AND SHEPHERD 
THE STORY OF DANIEL All Ladybird books have 
JESUS CALLS HIS DISCIPLES 24 whole page illustra 


tions in full colour, and 
are bound in stiff board 
covers with full colour 
jacket. 


PRICE 2 / 6 Ach 


From Bookshops everywhere 


332 some 2-2 eg 0] - aS 2 
pa 


illustrated in full colour by 
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COLOUR FILM STRIPS 


of all titles in this series are 
now available, 


24 FRAMES 17/6 EACH 


SPECIAL INTEREST TO READERS OVERSEAS 
“Editions of many of the titles in the Ladybird Bible 
Story Series are published in other languages. 
Enquiries concerning these, or editions in languages 
not already covered, are cordially invited. 
strated catalogue on request 
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ISSIONARY 


SUPPLIES exported Free of Purchase Tax 


Save money by taking advantage of our ve 
favourable missionary terms and by groupi 
your orders through us. Catalogue avaliable. 


Camp Equipment Public Address System: 
Clothing School Supplie 
Crockery Statione 
Cutlery Tape Recorde 
Hospital Supplies Toilet Requisite 
Mosquito Nets Travel Good 
Oil Lamps Typewrite 
Photographic Goods etc., et 


PASSAGES arranged, both outwards and homewards. N@ 
booking fees charged. Personal attention backed 
by over fifty years’ experiénce is at your service. 
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Tell in the Wilderness 


M. A. C. WARREN 


The General Secretary of the Church Missionary Society 
tells the story of the ‘‘C.M.S. at work in the persons of its 


missionaries.”’ 


From first-hand reports by.people overseas, 


Dr. Warren has written a most readable and. challenging 


account. 


The book is a contribution to deeper understanding of the 
new missionary study theme ** The Christ We Proclaim.”’ 


112 pages. 2s. 6d. 
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